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MEDORA. 


Tue Sun hath sunk—and, darker than the night, 

Sinks with its beams upon the beacon height, 

Medora’s heart. The third day’s come and 
gone— 

With it he comes not—sends not—faithless one! 

The night breeze freshens—she that day had 


past 

In watching all that hope proclaimed a mast ; 

Sadly she sate—on high ; {impatience bore 

At last her footsteps to the midnight shore, 

And there she wandered heedless of the spray 

That dashed her garments oft, and warned away ; 

She saw not—felt not this—nor dared depart, 

Nor deemed it cold—her chill was at her heart ; 

Till grew such certainty from that suspense— 

His very sight had shocked from life or sense! 
+. . . . * 

It came at last—a sad and shattered boat, 

Whose inmates first beheld whom first they sought, 





ome bleeding—all most wretched—these the 

ew— 

Scarce knew how they escaped—this all they 
knew, 

In silence, darkling, each appeared to wait 

His fellow’s mournful guess at Conrad's fate; 

ees they would have said, but seemed to 
ear 

To trust their accents to Medora’s ear. - 

She saw at once, yet sunk not—trembled not— 

Beneath that grief, that loneliness of lot; 

Within that meek fair form, were feelings high, 

That deemed not till they found their energy. 

While yet was hope—they softened—fluttered— 


wept; 
All lost—that softness died not—but it slept ; 
And o’er its slumbers rose that strength which 


said, 
“ With nothing left to love, there's nought to dread.” 





EXILED. 


My brighter hours, like pleasant dreams, have 
fled, 
And left me here an exile, and alone ; 
I hear no welcome sound of human tread, 
No voice except the echo of my own. 
My life has pass’d its noon of sunny light, 
And entered twilight shades; my hopes are 


gone ; 
I watch'd them till they vanish’d from my sight, 
Like stars that fade, and mingle with the tints 
of dawn. 


And this I know, that when on wood and wold 
The setting sun his bright embroidery weaves, 
And when the latest of his darts of gold 
Is shivered on the brazen shield of leaves, 
And, like kind visions at the step of night, 
Upon the thankless world the star-beams fall, 
I know that all those mingled hues of light 
Are only Nature’s paintings on my prison wall. 


I roam at will on wooded hill and plain, 
Their leafy folds by gentlest breezes stirr’d ; 
But I would gladly give this wide domain 
To hear a single kindly-spoken word. 
I count the waves,—they are my, only friends : 
All day I watch them perish on the shore: 
But I would lose the charm their music lends 
To sce a form again that I have seen before. 


Or in the wood I wait, when, with soft tread, 

The shades of twilight glide among the trees, 
Stirring no leaf, like spirits of the dead, 

Whose only voice is in the midnight breeze ; 
When all the pomp and glory of the day, 

Like a bright palace, not composed of stone, 
But built by spirits, has long sunk away, 

And P -ngaams its sole ruin, stays on earth 

one. 
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A melancholy joy my bosom fills 
When the bright moon, with perfect calm en- 


dued, 
Stands her full height upon the misty hills, 
Which are but pedestals for solitude, 
And stretching o’er the world her arms of light, 
She scatters blessings from the sky’s broad 
dome ; 
For then I know that in the cheerless night 
The same pale moon falls light upon the hills 
athome, Household Words 





The Miscellaneous Works of the Right Honorable 
Sir James Mackintosh. New edition. Three 
vols. Longman and Co. 

In these three compact and clearly printed 
volumes, sufficiently small to be carried in the 
pocket, we have all that is most valuable in the 
writings of Mackintosh, excepting only his His- 
tory of England. They are printed from the 
larger edition, edited by Mr. Robert Mackintosh, 
The first volume begins with the famous. Disser-. 
tation on Ethical Philosophy, includes the Life 
of More, and is chiefly occupied otherwise with 
what may be called philosophical criticism, The 
second volume opens with the Essay. on the 
Revolution of 1688, and contains such of the 
author's literary or historical essays ag appeared 
originally in the Edinburgh Review. The lead- 
ing feature of the third volume is the admirable 
Defence of the French Revolution, which is ap- 
propriately followed by the more strictly politi- 
cal writings of Mackintosh, and his principal 
oratorical efforts. There is an excellent index 
to the whole. Such a book cannot but be wel- 
come in this cheaper and more generally avail- 
able form. The more extensively it is road, the 
more will good writing be admired, and good 
principles in history and. politics better undors 
stood. —Ezamiuer. ~ 
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The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith. New edition. 

Three vols. Longman and Co. 

Selections from the Writings of the Rev. Sydney 

Smith. Vol. I. Longman and Co. 

Who does not desire to see circulated in every 

ssible form the wit and wisdom of Sydney 

mith ? 

This collected edition of the Works is in three 
volumes, uniform with similar editions of Mack- 
intosh and Macaulay; and three volumes more 
closely packed with entertainment, and with in- 
structive materials for thinking, hardly exist, we 
should imagine, in any language. e see no 
change from the later octavo edition in the 
present handier duodecimos, except the addition 
of an excellent index. They include the various 
“ letters,” and the fragment on the Irish Church, 
and do not include the Lectures on Moral Phi- 
losophy. 

The first volume of the Selections, published 
for half-a-crown, appears to be admirably done. 
Here we find, not only some excellently chosen 
extracts from the Lectures, but many of the 
most attractive essays from the Works; taken with 
a special view, as it would seem, to such subjects 
as possess universal interest, and have a bearing 
on practical questions of the time, such as edu- 
cation, etc. The only possible objection we 
could at any time have to “selections” from 
Sydney Smith, would be the objection implied in 
the mere fact that they were selections, and left 
any part of his writings unrifled; but this re- 
mark made, we have nothing but praise to give 
to the spirit of the passages here chosen. The 
paper on the ballot is indeed full of fallacies, 
which have been often exposed in this journal ; 
but it is at least very amusing, was a great fa- 
vorite with its writer (as the less reasoning and 
reasonable progeny very generally are with those 
that begot them), and finds its place very 
properly in Selections from Sydney Smith— 


Examiner. 








Tue Vamrerre Bat.—Ijurra shot a large bat 
of the vampire species, measuring about two feet 
across the extended wings. This is a very dis- 
gusting looking animal, though its fur is very 
delicate, and of a glossy, rich maroon color. Its 
mouth is amply provided with teeth, looking like 
that of a miniature tiger. It has two long and 
sharp tusks in the front part of each jaw, with 
two smaller teeth, like those of a hare or sheep, 
between the tusks of the upper jaw, and four, 
much smaller, between those of the lower. There 
are also teeth back of the tusks, extending far 
back into the mouth. The nostrils seem fitted 
as a suction apparatus. Above them is a trian- 

ular, cartilaginous snout, nearly half an inch 

ong, and a quarter broad at the base ; and below 
them is a semicircular flap, of nearly the same 
breadth, but not so long. I suppose these might 
be — over the puncture made by the teeth, 
and the air underneath exhausted by the nostrils, 
thus making them a very perfect cupping-glass. 
I never heard it doubted, until my. return home, 


distinguished naturalist, Mr. T. R. Peale, tells 
me that no one has ever seen them engaged in 
the operation, and that he has made repeated 
attempts for that purpose, but without success. 
I observed no apparatus proper for making a 
delicate puncture. The tusks are quite as large 
as those of a rat, and, if used in the ordinary 
manner, would make four wounds at once—pro- 
ducing, I should think, quite sufficient pain to 
awaken the most profound sleeper. 
ing heard this doubt, it did not occur to me to 
ask the Indians if they had ever seen the bat 
sucking, or to examine the wounds of the horses 
that I had seen bleeding from this supposed cause. 
On one occasion I found my blanket spotted with 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Never hay- 


blood, and supposed that the bat, having gorged 


himself on the horses outside, had flown into the 


house, and fastening himself to the thatch over 
me, had disgorged upon my covering, and then 


flown out. There was no great quantity of blood, 


there being but five or six stains on the blanket, 
such as would have been made by large drops. 
I presumed, likewise, from the fact of the drops 
being scattered irregularly over a small surface. 
that the bat had been hanging by his feet to the 
thatch, and swinging about. The discovery of 
the drops produced a sensation of deep disgust, 
and I have frequently been unable to sleep for 
fear of the filthy beast. Every traveller in these 
countries should learn to sleep with body and 
head enveloped in a blanket, as the Indians do. 

Herndon’s Valley of the Amazon. 





Be DiscrRmMInaTE WITH PrRatise.—Among 
the smaller duties of life I hardly know any one 
more important than that of not praising where 
praise is not due. Reputation is one of the 

rizes for which men contend: it is, as Mr. 

urke calls it, “the cheap defence and ornament 
of nations, and the nurse of manly exertions ;” 
it produces more labor and more talent than 
twice the wealth of a country could ever rear up. 
It is the coin of genius; and it is tiie imperious 
duty of every man to bestow it with the most 
scrupulous justice and the wisest economy.— 
Sidney Smith. 





The Religion of the Northmen. By Rudolph 
Keyser, Professor of History in the University 
of Norway. Translated by Barclay Pennock. 
An American translation of Professor Keyser’s 

ok on the religious system of the Northmen or 
ancient Norwegians, founded on his lectures at 
the University of Norway. The exposition, 
though comparatively brief, is comprehensive, 
less dry than books on Northern archwology 
frequently are, and it will be found a useful 
volume for those who are interested in the study 
of Northern antiquities. The translator, Mr. 
Pennock, has added three introductory chapters, 
containing an historical sketch of Northern anti- 
quarian literature and its revival, a species of 
catalogue raisonnée of the Eddas and Sagas of 
Iceland, and an account of the alleged discovery 





that these animals were blood-suckers; but the 





of America by the Northmen.] Spectator. 
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THE BRIDE OF MOUSTOIRAC. 
A STORY OF BRITTANY. 


Translated from the French, by Anne I. Wilbur, for the 
Living Age. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE NEW-BORN. 


Tue farm-house of Kerlenn was situated at a 
quarter of a league from Moustoirac, on the de- 
clivity of a hill, in a nest of verdure, at the con- 
fluence ot three streams. The little ponds formed 
by these, gave to the habitation its name. It was 
reached by a road shaded with oaks and haw- 
thorns, which would have excited the admiration 
of a landscape-gardener. The house, built of 
black granite, received on its two fascades the 
first and last rays of the sun. Like all Breton 
cottages, it stood between an infected marsh in 
which swine were dabbling, and an enclosure fra- 
grant with wild-flowers in which swarms of bees 
were humming. On the left were the sheds and 
barns ; on the right, the threshing-floors, and in 
every direction sloping meadows fortified with 
quickset hedges and monstrous oaks. 

The Kerias family was composed of an octo- 
— mother, the husband and the wife, a 

rother of the latter, and eight children. The 

eldest was Anne Marie, a beautiful young girl 
whom we had met at Josselin, buying, if I am 
not mistaken, her wedding jewels. The young- 
est was a boy, born just before we crossed the 
threshold of the farm. We were, therefore, in 
season to be witnesses of the ceremonies at its 
baptism. 

Ihe whole family occupied the ground-floor 
of the farm-house, of which the following is the 
exact description: One door on the east, and 
another on the west; both of solid and massive 
wood. Outside of the former was a half-door, 
breast-high ; and in the upper part of the second, 
a kind of window. Two other windows, of a 
single square each. A large fire-place, six 
feet high and broad in proportion, surmounted 
with images of saints and rusty guns, two benches 
and some stools on the right and left of the 
smoking hearth. On the sides of the fire-place, 
two beds, genuine presses of carved wood, red 
and black, opening with a slide, garnished with 
fagots for mattresses, and stuffed with feathers 
almost to the top. Beside each bed, two large 
trunks serving as steps to scale this sort of moun- 
tain. Two other similar beds, at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the room, and between these a wall of 
varnished wardrobes, with shining locks, buffets 
ornamented with flowered dishes, and trunks so 
deep that the inhabitants of the house might have 
lodged in them along with their clothes. In the 
middle of the room, on a rough earthen floor, a 
dining-table, prolonged by a mette or bread- 
chest. A large beam in the ceiling supported 
the instruments of labor. Behind a partition, the 
stable, where were eating, clucking, grunting, 
and lowing, pell-mell, the oxen, cows, pigs, and 
chickens. Such was the aspect of the house 
which we had just entered, and which will 
briefly represent all the cottages of Morbihan in 
Brittany. 











Joseph Kerias a little man of forty-five years, 
with grave and open countenance, received us as 
guests sent from God, took from us our valises 
and canes, and offered us immediately cider and 
the bread of hospitality. He had recognized me 
at the first glance ; and as almost all his family 
spoke French and Breton, we were in a few min- 
utes made acquainted with the position of his 
affairs. 

Preparations were being made for the baptism 
of the eighth child, which his wife had just given 
him. The mother, still beautiful at thirty-six, 
was sitting up in bed and receiving the congratu- 
latiens of the women. One of them was swath- 
ing the infant in those bandages which, imprison- 
ing arms and legs, make the little Bretons re- 
semble Egyptian mummies. 

The grandmother, quitting the corner of the fire, 
where she had seemed to be nailed, with her 
huge pendant head-dress and her spindle still 
moving, approached tremblingly, leaning on her 
staff, and added to the toilet of the new-comer a 
piece of blessed-bread, which she introduced into 
its sleeve, and a little black stone in the form of 
a cross, which she suspended from its neck, to 
preserve it from spells. 

This precaution came seasonably ; for one of 
the sisters of the infant, having taken it in order 
to embrace it, had the imprudence to pass it 
above the table, which would cause it to die with- 
in the year. The assistants, and especially the 
mother, uttered an exclamation of terror, and 
were re-assured only after the child had been re- 
passed across the table at the same place, and in 
an opposite direction. 

An affecting scene followed this simple com- 
edy. All the young mothers of the village en- 
tered, holding their nurslings in their arms or 
leading them by the hand ; those who were still 
looking forward to their deliverance, brought 
white bread and warm wine. All surrounded the 
bed with an air of solemnity, paid their compli- 
ments to the wife, gave their presents to the child, 
and requested the favor of being allowed to 
serve it by turns as nurses. 

This ceremony was performed with such good 
faith, that tenderness arrested the smile upon our 
lips. One read, on the charming countenances 
of all these young women, the pleasant belief 
which the prettiest one expressed to us: “Every 
child is an angel sent from God ; the kiss of its 
lips brings happiness, for the honey of paradise 
perfumes them still.” 

In fact, nothing in Brittany is so sacred as the 
new-born. The most wicked man says to them, 
as he passes them : “ God bless you!” And there 
is no enemy so implacable as not to recoil before 
a father armed with his child. 7 

Judge therefore of my surprise, knowing this 
fact, when behind the smiling faces of the young 
mothers, I saw appear on the threshold a severe 
and threatening brow. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PROPHETESS. 
Turis was an old woman of the country. She 





deserved this name, ape f she had not yet 
reached sixty years ; for, still vigorous, with the 
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remains of beauty, she was pale and wrinkled 
with grief. Her costume and manners indicated 
a certain degree of comfort. There would have 
been even a richness in her black dress tucked 
up over her red petticoat, her corsage embroider- 
ed with divers colors, and her black head-dress 
with floating bands—if all these had not been 
covered with dust, and worn with a characteristic 
negligence. The gray locks which escaped from 
her cap had something venerable and frightful 
about them. Her look was of sinister depth and 
fixedness ; her sharp nose was curved over her 
lips closely pressed with an expression of hatred 
and irony. 

At sight of this species of phantom, armed 
with a long stick of hazel, everybody started with 
surprise ; the young mother threw herself back in 
the bed, pressing her child to her breast; the 
grandmother, stopping her spindle, remained as 
if petrified, and the farmer mechanically laid his 
hand upon his gun. 

“ Marguerite Trevihan! the Prophetess!” 
This name escaped like a cry from a nois 
mouth, and no one had strength to add a word. 
The old woman cast her gray eyes on the family 
picture, and uttered a laugh like the note of the 

screech-owl. : 

“Yes, it is I,” said she, “I come to pay also 
my compliments to you, Jeannette Kerias! You 
have one beautiful child the more; a beautiful 
child as my Paul was, twenty years ago, on such 
a day ; for he would have been twenty years old 
this morning, Jeannette, do you remember? 


Then there was laughter and happiness in my 
house, as at Kerlenn, the mothers surrounded 
me as they surround you. You were the first to 


nurse Paul. My husband was present, as yours 
is, adorning himself for the baptism. Oh! you 
would like to forget all that! but I come to re- 
mind you of it, I who remember it always !” 
fal Marguerite added in a voice of thunder: 

“ Wo to the perjured host, the faithless depos- 
itary, the pitiless mother! You know that I 
can read the future, Jeannette! Well! this dear 
child which you are pressing to your heart, you 
shall lose as I lost mine. The paulpiquets shall 
carry him off as they carried off my Paul. If you 
donbt my words, believe this omen which comes 
to confirm them !” 

The prophetess opened the door wide, and 
pointed, with her skinny finger, to a raven which 
was flying towards the left with funereal crics. 

Then casting a final glance on the daughters 
of Kerias grouped in the corner of the room 
like frightened doves in their nest, she resum- 
ed: 

“ And the betrothal of to-morrow shall be ac- 
cursed like the baptism of to-day. She who 
violates the oath made by my only son, shall 
see, on her wedding-day, the white hind of St. 
Nennoch!” 

The old woman withdrew, striking with her 
heavy wooden shoes the pebbles of the road, and 
the whole Kerias family remained plunged in 
the silence of terror. The only words which in- 
terrupted it were the exclamation of the young 
mother and her eldest daughter.: 

“St. Mary, St. Jeanne and St. Nennoch, have 
pity on us.” 
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All the women of the village went out, one 
after another, without daring to utter a word. 

And I went out in my turn with Robert, not- 
withstanding our desire to know the explanation 
of this enigma. 

Parbleu! “ exclaimed I,” there is one who can 
tell us better than anybody.” I pointed out to 
the Count, the prophetess, who had paused on a 
neighboring hillock, and whose shadow, elon- 
gated by the setting sun, projectea to the very 
threshold of the farm. 

We resolved to follow her to her dwelling, 
which was not less singular than her person. 


CHAPTER III. 
AN ECLOGUE. 


As we were passing by the enclosure, we 
heard stifled weeping b°hind the end of the 
house, and distinguishe rough the branches, 
Anne Marie Kerias seated beside a handsome 
young man. This group formed a picture so 
graceful that we paused for an instant to con- 
template it. Besides, we might find there a part 
of the explanation we needed. 

Anne Marie was half reclining on the roots of 
an elm, her feet among the tall grass, her elbow 
resting on the trunk of the tree, and her head 
leaning on her hand, Robert, who had scarcely 
noticed her in the farm house, could not suppress 
an exclamation at her beauty. 

She was, indeed, the prettiest peasant-girl of 
twenty years imaginable; one of those fresh and 
opulent natures which, like the fruits and flow- 
ers, seem composed of sunshine, sap and dew. 
Thick blond tresses, streaming from her head- 
band ; large bluish gray eyes, soft as the moon- 
beams; complexion white and roseate; mouth 
humid and blushing like a half open pomegran- 
ate ; form at once flexible and vigorous, budding 
beneath her corsage of cloth. Such was the 
maiden. 

For the baptism of her young brother, she had 
put on a corfu of muslin, floating over a cushion 
of lace, a black, green and garnet corsage, 
trimmed with velvet and ribbons, a red apron, 
stamped with gold; a petticoat of cloth with 
many folds, white stockings with scarlet clocks, 
and round shoes laced with silk. 

The prophetess had just struck her in this at- 
tire, like a victim adorned for the sacrifice. 

We readily divined that the bethrothed threat- 
ened with her, was the youth kneeling at her 
feet, a fresh and ruddy boy but of a more than 
naive countenance. 

He found no other means to console Anne 
Marie but to weep with her, clasping and wring- 
ing her hands as if he would dislocate them. 
The grief of the poor youth was nevertheless 
affecting in its powerlessness. 

“ By St. Herbot!” exclaimed he at last, sob- 
bing louder than Anne Marie,” what has this ac- 
cursed Marguerite been saying to you?” 

“ Ah, Gildas Favennek!” replied the young 
girl, “she told me that if I married you, I should 
see, on my wedding-day the white hind of St. 
Nennoch. 

And with those strange words, the soul of 
Anne Marie seemed to be escaping from her lips. 
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Fortunately for our curiosity, Gildas was no wiser 
than ourselves. 

“Eh! what is it then,” returned he, “this 
white hind of St. Nennoch ?” 

“How, do you not know! Learn then that a 
thousand years ago, the King of this country 
was called Erech. <A princess of Great Britain 
came to find him and asked permission to estab- 
lish a convent in his dominions. He granted it, 
and this was the first convent of the Armorican 
women ; it was called Land-Nennoch, the name 
of the saint. Now King Erech, going one day 
to the chace, pursued so closely a white hind, 
that the poor animal took refuge in the little 
church an Nennoch was hearing mass, and 
fell at her feet, half dead with weariness. The 
dogs had stopped before the holy place, barking 
furiously, but not daring to pass the threshold. 
Erech wondering descended from his horse, 
entered the sanctuary, and found there Nennoch, 
with the hind in her lap, continuing to chant the 
office with her sisters. He recognized that the 
finger of God had conducted it thither, retired to 
the convent, fora week, and left as a farewell gift, 
large estates,the titles of which he deposited on the 
altar, with a chalice and patine of gold. Well!” 
pursued the young girl, “though this was more 
than a thousand years ago, the white hind of St. 
Nennoch still exists, it runs about Brittany at 
night-fall, and it is in vain that horns are sound- 
ed around it, dogs show their teeth, hunters fire 
upon it; neither men, animals nor lead can 
harm it any more than if it were still in the 
lap of the saint. And the brides who perceive it 
on their wedding-day are sure to die before night.” 

“Sure! sure!” stammered Gildas Favennek ; 
“are you very sure of this yourself? Why are 

‘ou so?” 

“Why? Because my mother told me so, my 
grandmother told my mother, and my great- 
grandmother told her, and so on!” 

To these grave reasons Gildas had nothing to 
object. He sympathized in the terror of Anne 
Marie, and began to weep with her. 

“Here is a specimen,” said IL.to Robert, “of 
the superstitions of Brittany! They are like 
weeds ; the less roots they have the more inde- 
structible they are!” 

“So, my poor Gildas,” resumed the maiden, 
wiping her eyes with the corner of her apron, 
“we must no longer think of marrying.” 

We sincerely pitied the unfortunate young 
man, for Anne Marie seemed to exhaust in this 
adieu the consolation of his grief, and to say to 
herself, as she looked at the stupefied face of 
Gildas, “ Misfortune is good for something.” 

Nevertheless, Favennek did not give up so 
soon. Seeing the young girl about to rise, he 
detained her. 

“Not marry me, I who have worn out three 
pairs of sabots in coming from Locmine to Mous- 
toirac to see you, I who have brought you so 
muck velvet, so many silver crosses and rings, 
who have for a year accompanied you to every 
fair, given you my arm to every mass, carried 
you to all the rides! No, no, it is impossible, 
Anne Maric! - If the white hind of St. Nennoch | 
appears, I will take it by the ears and drown it 
in the pond of Kerlenn.” | 
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The pretty maiden shuddered anew; and, more 
shy than the white hind itself, she moved away 
from Gildas. But he detained her by the end 
of her apron, and chanted, in a tremulous voice, 
the sweet sonnet of which the following is the 

ranslation : 

“Though I had a thousand crowns like the 
lord of the village, yes, though I had a gold 
mine, without thee, young girl, I should be poor.” 

“Though there grew at the threshold of m 
door, instead of green fern, flowers of gold, Pati. | 
I had my garden full of them, it would please 
me little without my darling.” 

“ Everything has its lair; the water flows from 
the fountain, it descends to the depths of the 
valley ; fire rises and ascends to heaven.” 

“The dove asks a little rest; the corpse a 
tomb, and the soul Paradise; and I, dear friend, 
your heart.” 

We were all affected by this simple prayer. 
Anne Marie was doubtless equally so, for as she 
fled she overthrew Gildas with a stroke of her 
hand, which is the greatest mark of favor between 
Breton lovers. 

The youth was so happy that he promised the 
young girl to come and take her on his finest 
horse to the baptism. 

“ And then,” added he, “we will go and see 
the rope-dancers who are to arrive this evening 
at Moustoirac, for the pardon of the day after to- 
morrow.” 

This eclogue had captivated without informing 
us. We pursued our course in search of the 
prophetess,— reserving to ourselves, also, the 
privilege of witnessing the entrance of the rope- 
dancers into the village. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LOST CHILD. 


WE must say here, what we afterwards learn- 
ed, that Marguerite Trevihan bore this name of 
prophetess as a title of honor, and that no per- 
son in the country confounded her with magicians 
and sorcerers; she was believed, rather, to be 
inspired, and her predictions were the more ven- 
erated that she did not make merchandise of 
them. She was a woman of property, the widow 
of a farmer in comfortable circumstances, and 
grief alone had plunged her into this isolation 
and superstition. Aside from her fixed idea, and 
her hatred against the Kerias, no one could be 
more sensible, more quiet or more charitable. 
Her bread fed all mendicants, and her house 
served as a shelter to whoever needed it. 

The difficulty was not, then, whether we should 
be welcome, but to find her house. We lost our- 
selves twenty times while searching for it. It 
was situated in the centre of a labyrinth of cop- 
pices, heaths, woods and forest paths. For fifteen 
years not a pruning-knife had touched her trees, 
not a scythe her meadows, not a plough her 
fields; so that one must glide like a wild beast 
through this virgin forest. Nothing could be 
more picturesque, nothing more admirably wild 
than this nature abandoned to its caprices. The 
last path, for example, ended between two walls 
of ivy and moss, under an arch of foliage, full 
of the songs of birds, and fragrant with honey 
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suckles, which the sun could scarcely —— 
We thought ourselves under ground, and we 
admired a magnificent perspective. 

On the back of the hill, which the road cut 
in two, the cottage of Marguerite faced the west. 
Imagine to yourself an eagle’s nest buried among 
rocks, verdure and flowers. All that spring 
could lavish of tufted trees, climbing plants, 
humid herbs, perfumed corollas, festooned the 
walls, framed the windows, hung from the roof 
and carpeted the garden. Opposite, a pond slept 
beneath thousands of water-lilies ; on the left, a 
torrent escaped, foaming from cascade to cascade ; 
on the right,an old oak grove lifted to heaven 
its gigantic arches ; in the distance, the eye wan- 
dered over an ocean of rosy heath, red buckwheat 
and golden millet, which the sun was illuminat- 
ing with his setting rays. 

Robert declared that he had seen nothing more 
delicious in Switzerland or the Pyrenees. 

We were seeking in vain for Marguerite Trevi- 
han, when we perceived her at the summit of a 
dolmen,* her arms stretched out towards the sun. 
One would have thought her a priestess of the 
Isle of Sein, performing a magic conjuration. 

She finished muttering some unintelligible 
words, then saluted us with amiable gravity, and 
introduced us into her house. 

Within reigned the same disorder as without. 
A bed unmade, a broken-down bedstead, presses 
half-open, a chest loaded with old books; some 
brown bread, pancakes and curdled milk on the 
table; some dried herbs on the beam of the ceil- 
ing; and above the fire-place some fragments of 
pious images. 

A single article of furniture was conspicuous 
among this confusion for its perfect neatness. 
This was a cradle with oaken posts, garnished 
with a little mattress, white sheets, and curtains 
of green serge, as if prepared for a beloved child. 

We could not look without emotion on this 
last treasure of the poor mother, and it served 
as an introduction to the questions which we 
wished to address to her. 

Marguerite divined them on our lips with the 
eagerness of the unfortunate who love their grief. 

“ Yes, gentlemen,” said she, seating herself be- 
side the couch, (and her voice, her countenance, 
her manners became as gentle as we had seen 
them terrible at Kerlenn). “ Yes, gentlemen, I 
perceived you at the farm, and you have come 
to know why I cursed the new-born child of 
Jeannette and the betrothals of Anne Marie. 
Alas! I ask nothing hetter than to relate to you 
this history, I who have repeated it, every night, 
for so many years, to this crucifix and this cradle, 
to the singing bird, the passing breeze, the falling 
leaf, to all the flowers of the good God which 
blossom, still when my heart alone blossoms no 
more.” 

The old woman remained some time with her 
eyes open, dry and fixed, plunged in her memo- 
ries as in the depths of an abyss. 

“ It commences,” resumed she, without raising 
her head, “on the day when the good God gave 
me a son, I was then more than thirty-five years 


*A dolmen is a stone table, placed on two or 
three supports; a relic of Druidical worship. 
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old, and my marriage had been blessed for the 
first time. Judge of the féte there was here! it 
was as with Jeannette this morning. I reposed 
in this bed, and this cradle was there! You 
have never seen so beautiful a child, gentlemen. 
I was too proud of him; Heaven punished my 
pride. 

I rose a hundred times a day to admire my 
Paul. One night I wished again to admire him. 
I heard him laugh to the angels; how could I 
help looking at him? I looked so long that I 
was seized with shivering. It was a cold night 
in spring. The next day I had a mortal illness 

I was obliged to give up nursing my son, and 
to yeild him to another mother. At this time, I _ 
was the poorest woman in the neighborhood; | 
my husband had a miserly father, whose death 
had not yet enriched him, and I had brought 
him no dowry but my beauty, which had caused 
me to be called the Rose of Moustoirac. 

You know, gentlemen, that in our old Brittany, 
the child who loses a family finds ten. The rec- 
tor summoned all the pious women of the village 
around my bed of suffering. Jeannette Kerias 
was the first to come. 

“My friends,” said the man of God to them, 
holding my Paul in his arms; “ you know the 
Christian custom of our country. Here is a 
motherless child; you must nurse it until Mar- 
guerite has recovered. If any one of you is not 
enough and at liberty to do so, she may under- 
take alone this good work. If not, you will 
divide it among you. One will take the orphan 
under her roof, and the others will come by turns 
to give it nourishment and care! 

All vied with each other in responding to the 
appeal of the rector, and disputing for the pos- 
session of my child. It was another judgment 
of Solomon. The pastor did like the holy King. 
Each received a part of the treasure which I had 
lost. One was to take care of it by day, another 
by night. Some were to provide its garments, 
others its food. Jeannette was to lodge it, as be- 
ing the youngest and having the smallest family. 

n fact, Jeannette was only seventeen, and her 
oldest daughter was but two or three months. 
I see her still beside this cradle. She held Anne 
Marie on her arm; placed Paul on the other, 
and smilingly carried him away. I wept like 
one deranged, and yet I feared nothing. Jean- 
nette was so pretty, so kind and so pleased! 
She was like the personification of charity. 

I was for a month between life and death. 
Jeannette brought my son every morning to kiss 
me. His smile was my first ray of sunlight, and 
warmed me for the whole day. It was this which 
saved me, gentlemen ; for ee night my soul 
was on the point of departure, but I said to my 
self, if I die this night, I shall not embrace my 
Paul to-morrow; and my soul remained until 
day to become re-animated by his lips. 

One morning Jeannette entered without my 
son. He was sick, with Anne Marie. I passed 
a week without seeing him. On the ninth day 
Jeannette herself did not come. I remained in 
a swoon until evening ; but it was written that I 
was not to die! 

When I came to myself, 
to me that Paul was saved. 


my husband related 
He had made with 
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Jeannette a pilgrimage to St. Nicodemus in 
Plumeliau. 

The chapelof St, Nicodemus is the finest church 
in our cantons. Thither our peasants take their 
sick children and animals. Do not smile, gentle- 
men, these are the treasures of.the cottage. The 
cattle, adorned with ribbons and green leaves, 
are led in procession, to the sound of drums and 
bagpipes. Children are carried to the fountain 
of the patron saint, and dipped three times in 
the healing waters. 

Now, this was what Trevihan and Jeannette 
had done with Paul and Anne Marie; and the 
better to ensure their common healing they had 
affianced the two children at the foot of the altar. 

I joyfully confirmed the vow which restored 
my son to me, and his return to life revived my 
own. 

Five happy years passed away. My family 
and that of Jeannette formed but one. Paul 
and Anne Marie grew in strength and beauty ; 
they already came and went between this and 
Kerlenn, and kept our cows in the pastures, 
chanting Breton psalms. There was especially 
a prayer to our lady which my Paul repeated like 
a cherub. He alone of all the world knew it, 
for I had made it expressly for him. It was, to 
tell you the truth, “pursued Marguerite,” the 
good virgin in person who had taught it to me 
in a dream, and I had made him promise to re- 
peat it every morning and evening, all his life, 
in whatever situation he might find himself. 

My Paul was then five years old. How hand- 
some he was on Sundays, with his embroidered 
gaiters, his blue camisole and his hat ornamented 
with a peacock’s feather. But all these were not 
to be compared to his hair, his long golden curls ; 
they were like sunbeams. 

My husband’s father died at Tle-aux-Moines ; 
and it was necessary that Trevihan and myself 
should go to receive our inheritance ; ‘I therefore 
left Paul with Jeannette. I was absent a fort- 
night, and returned rich, rich enough to cover 
my Paul with fine cloth, embroideries and crosses 
of gold. In imagination I saw him grown up 
and married, at the head of a fine farm, his sta- 
bles full of cattle, his hives of bees, his barns of 
grain, and his chests of silver. I brought for his 
betrothed, Anne Marie, velvet and laces from 
Vannes which would be the envy of all the wives 
of the Canton. 

Alas! Anne Marie was there, but my Paul 
was missing! Jeannette fled at my approach,— 
I divined my misfortune, and fell as if struck by 
a thunderbolt. 

The event had happened thus: One evening 
Jeannette had left my son and her daughter alone 
before her door; she heard a sharp cry and re- 
turned hastily, but it was too late! A woman 
had appeared to come out of the earth, seized 
Paul and borne him away into the woods. 

“ And was it impossible to find him again?” 
exclaimed I. 

“Do you ask me that,” returned the old wo- 
man,“ when I have sought him for fifteen years ?” 

“ Who was this woman then?” asked Count 


de 8. 
Here the face and language of Marguerite 
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hastily changed. The mother yielded to the in- 
spired, and we recognized the Breton prophetess 
with all her superstitions. 

“This woman, was not one,—gentlemen! it 
was a korrigan!” 

On pronouncing this terrible word she drew 
herself up like a spectre ; she closed the door of 
the cottage, crossed herself three times with holy 
water, and turned the pictures of the Christ and 
the Madonna towards the wall, that they might 
not hear the things she was about to relate. 

“ You do not know, gentlemen,” resumed the 
old woman, fixing her gray eyes upon us, “ you 
do not know the korrigans?’ They are the fairies 
or genii of the waters, the mothers and wives of 
the paulpiquets, who are the dwarfs or genii of 
the earth. The korrigans inhabit the fountains 
and lakes, and the paulpiquets live in the hllocks. 
They assume all the forms of animals, even the 
human form, and travel like lightning from one 
end of the world to the other. The korrigans 
have charming voices, and comb their blond hair, 
singing every night, above the waters. They 
never appear by day, because the light makes 
them seem old and wrinkled, like fallen angels. 
They are great princesses ; or Gaulish priestesses, 
who would not become Christians when the apos- 
tles planted the cross in this country. This is 
the reason why they hate our holy religion, and 
persecute our children. Especially do they seek 
to steal beautiful children to wreak upon them 
their accursed revenge. At nightfall they 
from door to door, under the form of mendi- 
cants, and if they perceive a cradle without a 
mother, they seize the child and carry it away, 
often leaving in its place a deformed dwarf. 

I did what I could to recover my child. I 
risked my soul and that of my poor husband, 
who is now before God, in bearing offerings to 
every stone and every fountain. I threw golden 
pins to the korrigans and danced with the paul- 
piquets on the hills; I promised to educate one 
of them as my child, to lay it in the cradle of 
my Paul, which I have prepared every morning 
for fifteen years. Nothing has availed to release 
the sweet angel from the dungeon where he is 
imprisoned; nothing can repair the crime of 
Jeannette. 

This is the reason why my vengeance shall 
pursue her always; why I devoted her infant to 
the korrigans and cursed the perjured betrothals 
of Anne Marie!” 

Such was the narrative of Marguerite. At the 
last words her exaltation gave way, and she fell 
inanimate beside the couch. 

When she came to herself, we made vain ef 
forts to persuade her that the korrigans existed 
only in her distempered brain; she would per- 
haps one day find again her son, doubtless stolen 
by other than supernatural beings. Our reason- 
ing served but to redouble her wildness ; and she 
left us with true prophetic fury, to resume her 
conjurations against Jeannette. 

On going out, we found her standing on the 
dolmen, her gray hair floating in the wind, launch 
ing in every direction threatening words. She 
seemed surrounded by phantoms evoked by her 
anger. 
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* Jeannette has eight children,” exclaimed she; 
“ from eight they shall be reduced to seven, from 
seven to six,——from one to nothing; Jeannette 
will be like myself. She will have no children!” 

Then kneeling in supplication, she said: “ Oh, 
St. Laurent, heal the burning of my poor heart.” 
It was a picture to rend the soul. We went 
away overcome with terror and pity. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ROPE DANCER. 


WE needed some diversion ; we found it as we 
passed Moustoirac on our return to Kerlenn. All 
the village was assembled in the twilight. The 
women were at their doors with their infants in 
their arms, the laborers returning from the ficlds 
leading their oxen by the horns, the shepherds 
and dogs were summoning each other with joy- 
ful cries. The air re-echoed with the sound of 
fifes and the roll of drums. 

The rope-dancers announced by Gildas were 
making their entrée into Moustoirac. This spec- 
tacle, rare enough in Brittany, excited our atten- 
tion as well as that of, the villagers. We count- 
ed ten or twelve, men and women, fathers and 
children, all covered with tinsel and spangles, 
preceded by gigantic pictures which served as 
signs, and followed by the long chariot which 
moves eternally their homeless household gods. 
The leader of the band was frightful under his 
mailed coat with its steel links, coiffure of float- 
ing plumes, tufted beard over his breast and 
flashing eyes shadowed by thick eyelashes. The 
others inspired compassion, by their precocious 
degradation or dishonored beauty. 

Judge then of our astonishment, when, among 
these brutish beings, we perceived the handsom- 
est creature imaginable. This was a young man 
of twenty, with the proportions of a statue, pure 
and manly features, regal step, charming coun- 
tenance, blond locks streaming over his should- 
er. One would have thought him the Belvidere 
Apollo in the midst of the court of Vulcan. He 
walked last, leading a sickly child and carelessly 
wearing the costume of Alcides. 

He repulsed our tokens of admiration with a 
proud smile, but blushed with pleasure at the 
whispers of the women. He even paused with 
emotion before a company of young girls mount- 
ed behind their lovers, and we saw him dart like 
lightning towards one of them whose affrighted 
horse had taken the bits between his teeth. To 
stop the animal, raise the awkward cavalier and 
replace the maiden on the saddle, all this was 
executed with wonderful strength and ease. 

I hastily approached with Robert, and we re- 
cognized Anne Marie and her unlucky lover, re- 
turning with the Kerias from the baptism. 

Poor Gildas, confused at this misadventure, 
had lost his head at the same time with his hat, 
and the young girl, red as a cherry and more 
beautiful than ever, knew not how to thank her 
deliverer. 

The latter still held in his hand her apron, 
and presented it to her, devouring her with his 
eyes. While she was taking it, he tore off a 

iece of the velvet ribbon and concealed it iv his 
m. 
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This was noticed only by ourselves and Anne 
Maric ; she dared not look at the handsome rope- 
dancer, but we considered him with so much the 
more interest. 

Decidedly the young man was above his con- 
dition, and we resolved to discover the solution 
of this enigma. 

We were to sleep at Kerlenn. Our host would 
not have pardoned us for refusing his chamber of 
honor, which occupied the whole of the lower 
story of the farm-house. We found the family a 
little recovered from the threats of the prophet- 
ess. The baptism having followed the maledic- 
tion on the head of the infant, it was hoped that 
the grace of the good God would be more power- 
ful than the vengeance of a creature. We, there- 
fore, spoke of Marguerite only to finish re-assur- 
ing the Kerias. It was not so easy to quiet 
Anne Marie, who could not forget the white 
hind, and on whom the sight of the rope-dancer 
had acted like the serpent upon Eve. She never- 
theless consented to fix her betrothal with Gil- 
das on the next day after the morrow, the banns 
of marriage on the next Sunday, and the fétes 
a fortnight. Joseph Kerias still insisted upon the 
union, and laughed at the hind of St. Nennoch 
“ If Gildas is poor in mind,” said he, smoking his 
pipe, “ I know him to be rich in crowns.” An4 
that sufficed for the good man. 

It will be imagined that we were invited to al’ 
these ceremonies, and that we accepted wita 
eagerness ; after which we went to dream of Mar- 
guerite and the rope-dancer, in the occan of 
feathers with which our bed of honor was heap 
ed 


The next day we sought in vain for the hand- 
some Alcides amid the preparations of his breth 
ren. 
“Bah!” said the latter with vexation, “ Sam- 
son is a gentleman, who works only in presence 
of the public and for fame. He is roving about 
the fields with the little Raphael, the sou of the 


master. You will find him in ecstasy before 
some flowers of heath or eglantine.” 

These words did but add to our interest. The 
more the rope-dancer despised his companions, 
the more he rose in our esteem; we interrogated 
the wife of the manager, who asked nothing bet- 
ter than an opportunity to gossip. 

“TI do not know whence Samson came,” said 
she, “ we received him for a company who had 
him from another; he cost us ten crowns. He 
was already charming, as you see him, with his 
golden hair adown his back; and proud! One 
could not touch him! We gave him, therefore, 
the rdle of Alcides, and you will see how he 

lays it! No person in the country draws like 

im. But when the curtain has fallen, ke flies 
from us as if we were lepers, eats apart, and walks 
with my little one, who is his spoiled child no 
drinking ! no vulgar words! no freedom of man- 
ners! In fine, we are all kept at a distance by 
this young saint,” exclaimed the old woman 
with a loud laugh. 

“T must tell you,” resumed she, “ why we 
called him Samson. He had this beautiful hair 
which he combed like a girl. My husband wish- 
ed one day to cut it off, he fled as fast as possi- 
ble, and returned only that he might live with- 
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out begging, which is one of his’manias; he re- 
peated this ten times, so that my husband at last 
gave up trying to cut his hair; he consoled him- 
self by calling him Samson. You know,” conti- 
nued she, with a conceited air, “the story of 
Samson and Delilah!” 

We were impatient to encounter this person- 
age ; but searched the whole neighborhood with- 
out being able to find him. We were returning 
at last discouraged, by Moustoirac, when we saw, 
at nightfall, a man in a blouse, leaning against a 
tree, opposite the church. 

We recognized the rope-dancer; he was so 


absorbed in his reverie that he did not at first: 


see us. He was looking at the chapel, his arms 
hanging down, his heart swollen with sighs, his 
eyes drowned in tears. 

Little Raphael, seated at his feet, was playing 
with a cluster of the berries of the service-tree. 

We dared not speak to him; but he heard our 
footsteps, and hastily brushed away his tears. 

“ Ah!” murmured he in a bitter voice ;” these 
gentlemen are looking at the rope-dancer. They 
think him a sight!” 

“They know him to be unhappy, and come to 
console him,” replied I, advancing. 

Samson started and touched my hand. 

“ Be a thousand times blessed,” said he, “ you 
are the first who has spoken to me thus.” 

Confidence was thenceforth established between 


“You are acquainted with this neighborhood, 
gentlemen,” resumed the rope-dancer; “ has it 
always been such as I see it ?” 

“ Always, why this question ?” 

“Ah! there are in this country, in these cot- 
tages, in this balmy air, especially in this church, 
& thousand things which recall my childhood, 
= move me to the very depths of my 
soul!’ 

I thought of Marguerite, and I had a singular 
presentiment. 

“You are perhaps of this country?” 
old are you?” 

“I am twenty-two, and I was born in Fland- 
ers,” replied Samson. 

“You are certain of it ?” 

“Very certain. My only friend, my former 
master, assured me so.” 

My illusion vanished like lightning. Neverthe- 
less I listened to the young man with attention. 

“ All that I know of my history is that I have 
been travelling about the world since the age of 
seven years. Why did I leave my family, or 
why did it abandon me? I know not. I search- 
ed, last year, all Flanders, without being able to 
find there even a name!” 

_ Robert repeated what we had learned respect- 
ing him, and asked him why a man of heart like 
himself remained with those vile rope-dancers. 

“Ah! yes!” he sighed, “ it is inconceivable!” 
And raising his head with admirable dignity, he 
added: “do you think I have not resolved and 
attempted a thousand times to tear myself from 
this misery and this degradation? Do you think 
that any human language can give an idea of 
my sufferings, my remorse, and my despair ?” 

. “A reason the more why you should free 


How 
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yourself,” returned Robert. ‘What prevents 
ou?” 

“ This little one! this poor little one!” re- 
= Samson, taking Raphael in his arms, and 

issing his pale forehead with the tenderness of a 
mother, “Iwas about to have escaped at the 
age of fourteen, when this child, then two years 
old, detained me by his tears. Having no onc to 
love, I was attached to him ; he was so feeble, so 
gentle, and needed so much a protector. The 
next year, I was again about to attempt an es 
cape ; I could bear no more! I ran to the cradle 
of the little one to embrace him ; I found, guess 
who? His father and mother, armed with fet 
ters and mallets to break his limbs! It was time 
for him to work, they said, and they were already 
pinching his feet. Would you have gone, gen- 
tlemen, I ask you? No, you would have re 
mained to defend the unfortunate! That is what 
I did, remembering that I had been treated in the 
same way. And I wrested the little one from 
his parents’ cruclty, and twenty times since have 
prevented his martyrdom, and from that ~~ zs” 
have never left him. His defence is my life, his 
safety my consolation; barbarous as his mother 
is, he loves her so much that he would die if 
separated from her. And this is the reason why 
I remain with him in slavery, unable to decide 
to resume with him my liberty.” 

In our turn, we pressed the noble hand of the 
rope-dancer, while the child, hanging to his neck, 
covered him with tears and caresses. 

“I confess,” resumed Samson, ‘ that my de- 
votedness has cost me to-day more than ever. In 
breathing this pure air which dilates my breast, 
in admiring this land which smiles upon me like 
my natal land, in traversing these fields of millet 
and ripe grain, these heaths studded with golden 
flowers, these meadows watered by streams, these 
paths full of shade and coolness ; in seeing these 
honest villagers who wear, like myself, their hair 
as an ornament, these peasants bestriding their 
little horses. I have said to myself since morn- 
ing: How happy should I be to break here my 
chain and to hide myself in one of these nests 
of verdure, with some poor family among these 
brave people. Though I should be only a 
ploughman or a shepherd, I might find one 
charitable soul to pity me, one friend who would 
acknowledge me without shame, one heart per- 
haps to love me.” 

As he pronounced these words, the rope-dancer 
laid his hand on his breast, and I saw beneath 
his blouse the velvet from Anne Marie’s apron. 

“ But I must not think of it, alas!” added he 
with despair; “the little one will not quit his 
mother, and these brave people would repulse me 
as a reprobate.” y : 

The rope-dancer again wept, and as his words 
were but too true, it was impossible for us to 
console him. ; <7 

“ Adieu, gentlemen,” said he, hastily quitting 


us. 

We replied to him, ‘ Aw revoir, and this word, 
which he understood, seemed to solace his 
heart. 

He returned, silent and pensive, to Kerlenn. 

The next day, all the world assembled at 
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Moustoirac. The rope-dancers, installed in the 
middle of the village in their canvas tents, had 
successively all the people in the neighborhood 
for spectators, and executed all the feats belong- 
ing to their profession. They danced on the 
rope, swallowed fire, played burlesque scenes, 
exhibited a wild woman, albinos, a calf with 
two heads, etc. etc. 

When we introduced the Kerias into the am- 
phitheatre, Samson was appearing on the stage 
with Raphacl. The sentiment of his humilia- 
tion had never overwhelmed him so completely. 
Meanwhile he was so handsome in his costume 
of Alcides, that he was saluted with a shout of 
admiration. He did not at first perceive us; 
another object fixed his attention. 

By a sort of fatality he saw in the sky, above 
the tent, the village steeple. The witness of his 
beautiful dream the evening before was now the 
witness of his degradation! This inevitable 
arrow paralyzed him like the sword of Damo- 
cles. ; 

He succeeded in forgetting it only while 
Raphael was dancing on the rope. His solici- 
tude was then such, that it chased away every 
other thought. With his hands extended and 
his eyes turned towards the little one, he fol- 
lowed his slightest movements, encouraged him 
by look, word and gesture, prepared to receive 
him in his arms if he lost his balance, and over- 
whelmed him with rewards and caresses at the 
end of each feat. All the women, moved by this 
maternal care, sympathized with it, and threw 


Raphael a shower of playthings and confec- 
tionery. 


It was in this moment that Samson noticed 


the Kerias. A revolution immediately took 
place in his person. He recovered all his 
strength and agility. His sparling eyes con- 
stantly rested on Anne Marie; he seemed to 
perform for her alone his prodigious feats ; he 
displayed so much vigor and grace that he re- 
ceived thunders of applause. 

He terminated by an improvisation, which 
was his master-piece. He was to raise himself 
by strength alone to detach a bouquet of roses 
at ten feet from the ground, and re-descend to 
salute the public with this bouquet in his hand ; 
he reached the object to the general astonish- 
ment, but descended without the bouquet, and 
they thought the feat had failed. 

he bouquet was in the lap of Anne Marie, 
where the rope-dancer had thrown it by a mira- 
cle of address. Everybody quickly perceived 
it, and Samson was recalled amid triumphal 
acclamations. He might for an instant think 
himself the king of the assembly, and_his ad- 
mirable face expanded into a smile ; but Raphael 
recalled him to reality by seizing is hand, and 
bowing hastily three times, he disappeared with 
a despairing gesture. 

As for Anne Marie, her surprize and her un- 
easiness were such, that her lover was obliged to 
support her to prevent her fainting. 

Some then remarked that the stems of the 
bouquet, that is the thorns, were separated from 
the roses and fixed in the hair of poor Gildas ; 
this observation ran from mouth to mouth, and 
the gossips saw in it an evil conjugal presage. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE BETROTHAL. 


Tne betrothal did not the less take place on 
the following day, at Kerlenn. Thither I brought 
Robert at noon, after having passed the morning 
with the rope-dancer. I knew that this ceremony 
would present more than one curious picture to 
my companion. 

We first saw the contracting parties at the 
cabaret, the places where all the affairs at Brit- 
tany are decided. The two heads of the family 
and the two lovers were brought hither by the 
bazvalan, armed with his thorn cudgel, and wear- 
ing his red hose. The baz-valan is the ambassa- 
dor, commissioned to make all the arrangements 
between the parties and their relatives. He is 
almost always a mendicant or a tailor, these two 
races being judged the most apt at diplomacy. 

While Gildas-was paying his court to Anne 
Marie, who was seated with downcast eyes at 
the extremity of the table, Pere Favennek and 
Pére Kerias, two little men, artful and cunning, 
money-loving to avarice, gravely installed them- 
selves opposite each other, smoking, emptying 
their glasses at each word, and debating furrow 
by furrow, piece by piece, penny by penny, the 
lands, flocks, and dowry of their children. To 
tell you how many times the cup of wine was 
renewed, the negotiation suspended and resum- 
ed, the furniture and the money measured, esti- 
mated and counted, would be a thing impossible. 
Judge of the obstinacy of the combat by the last 
skirmish. 

All was agreed upon and settled. Pére Fa- 
vennek was to lodge the couple, and give to each, 
among other favors, six pair of sabots per year. 

“But you will farnish the nails, Joseph,” ex- 
claimed he at the moment of agreement. 

“ T will not furnish them!” said Kerias, with- 
drawing his hand. 

“ You will furnish them!” 

“T will not!” 

“ Then seek another husband for your daugh- 
ter!” 

“ Give your son to another heiress !” 

And the marriage would have been broken off 
for a few centimes, had not our intervention. re- 
conciled the parties. 

Robert proposed with comic seriousness this 
medium: Each spouse shall have the sabots 
nailed at the expense of his or her family. 

And instead of laughing at this arrangement, 
the two little men adhered to it with the greatest 
coolness, and at last joined hands in token that 
the bargain was concluded. 

After this scene came the review of the respec- 
tive property. The baz-valan by turns conducted 
Favennek to the house of Kerias, and Kerias to 
that of Favennek. Each examined minutely, 
the titles of the property, the furniture, the fields, 
and the flocks of his neighbor. This ceremony 
was of a still more striking simplicity than the 
former. We recognized the correctness of the 
picture traced by M. Souvestre. “The parents 
of La Pennerez assume their finest festival at- 
tire ; they wax the bed-presses and the black oak 
trunks; the wardrobes are carelessly left open 
and reveal attractive piles of linen, bed-cover- 
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ings, and pieces of six livres. They suspend to 
the ceiling the finest quarters of ham, leave half- 
open chests gorged with meal; the copper basins 
suspended to the shelves of the cupboards shine 
like gold; the horses, ornamented with ribbons 
as on days of great fairs, swim in litter, before 
mangers full of clover and broom; the ploughs, 
the harrows, the carts are artistically grouped in 
the barns; and the cellar is full of 6s piled 
up. Unfortunately all this opulence is, oftenest, 
factitious. The linen and the money are bor- 
rowed ; the horses, so well fed on this day, are 
meagre with habitual fasting; the casks in the 
cellar are empty ; but all this cannot be remark- 
ed by the visitors. The young girl, seeming 
richer, obtains better conditions ; a heavier dowry 
is exacted for the young man, and the Breton 
peasant calculates these chances, as well as the 
most highly cultivated father of a family could 
do so.” 

It must be said that Favennck and Kerias had 
enough of real wealth to dispense with borrow- 
ing its appearances. With both, the beds, the 
cupboards, the wardrobes, the barn, the cellar, 
the garden and the table were overflowing with 
linen, dishes, clothes, meals, wine, fruits, and 
cattle, which had nothing factitious or foreign. 
This inspection showed us what abundance could 
be brought into little households by the economy 
which gathers grain by grain, and the patience 
which amasses day by day. Nothing can better 
explain the master-pieces of the art than these 
of the Breton peasant. 

The day terminated by the assembling of the 
two families at Kerlenn, and the betrothed pair, 
who had hitherto been passive, at last shared in 
the honor of the occasion. We seated ourselves 
with the Kerias, at the right of the large fire- 
place, beside the bed of Jeannette. The young 
mother by degrees forgot her fears, as she looked 
at her new-born child! Anne Marie was pen- 
sive and absent-minded, but it was no longer the 
terrible image of Marguerite which floated before 
her eyes; it was a face more beautiful and more 
sweet, and yet formidable enough, a species of 
fallen angel hovering between heaven and earth. 

Ah! if the rope-dancer could have been pre- 
sent like ourselves at this scene! but it would 
have been like introducing one excommunicated 
into the church. 

Three knocks were heard at the door, and a 
voice demanded hospitality in the name of God. 
Joseph Kerias went to open it, and Gildas enter- 
ed with all his relatives.“ He brought bottles of 
wine, fresh butter, and the dough of pancakes 
fermented. 

“God bless you,” said he, “ people of this 
house, and give you all joy and health! Have 
you not here a housekeeper to whom I can offer 
these presents ?” 

Anne Marie hesitated to rise, then received 
with downcast eyes, the wine, the butter and the 
dough. 

Then she kindled a bright fire, put the sauce- 
pan on the trivet, the dough in the saucepan, 
and fried the cakes with great address. 

The —— of the betrothal quickly commen- 
ced. The lovers were seated beside each other 
at the upper end of the table, and their relatives 
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in succession at each side, according to ages and 
degrees. 

Jeannette smiled from ber bed, upon this pa- 
triarchal picture. 

Anne Marie at first served each, then placed 
between herself and Gildas a pancake and a full 
glass. In order to be betrothed, they must eat 
and drink together. This was, therefore, the so- 
lemn moment, and the eyes of all were upon 
them. 

Gildas placed a resolute hand on the cake, but 
stopped and trembled with fear. 

A blow from a cane had just shaken the door, 
and a shrill voice demanded entrance. Kerias 
went to open it, and remained mute with sur- 
prise. 

It was Marguerite, with her black coif, her 
sparkling glance and her staff of hazel. 


CHAP. VII. 


OPPOSITION. 


Tue two families recoiled, uttering a simulta- 
neous scream. The terror of the mother was 
such that she shut herself up in the bed with her 
infant. 

“T will not hurt your new-born child, Jean- 
nette,” said the prophetess, advancing into the 
room. ‘“ Re-open your closed bed, and listen to 
me.” 
The mother drew aside the oaken slide, and 
reappeared tremblingly, with her son in her 
arms. 

“ There is a féte here to-day,” resumed the old 
woman, “and you have not invited me! You 
know, nevertheless, that the prophetess blesses 
betrothals ; so, I have come to bless yours.” 

She emphasized these words ironically, and 
continued in a threatening tone :— 

“Tt is nearly twenty years, Kerias, do you re- 
member it, since my husband and yourself also 
celebrated a betrothal? It was in the chapel of 
St. Nicodemus, at the foot of the altar. You 
each held in your hand a child, whom the good 
God had just restored to life. You swore to 
unite these two children when they should be of 
age, and to consecrate to him the first-born of 
their family. One of these children was Anne 
Marie, who sits there! The other—the other 
was not Gildas Favennek. Why then, Kerias, 
do you give to this man the betrothed of an- 
other? Why then, break your word to God? 
What has released you from your oath ? 

“The death of your son, Marguerite,” replied 
the former, hesitating; for you well know that 
we have had the misfortune to lose him.” 

“Yes, you have lost him, faithless guardians,” 
resumed the old woman, in a lamentable tone. 
“ But who has told you that this angel is dead ? 
Your forgetfulness and your inconstancy towards 
God and towards him. Well, I the prophetess,” 
added she, with solemnity, “I, who read in the 
past and in the future, I announce to you that 
my Paul is living !” 

“ Heaven be praised !” exclaimed all, rushin, 
towards her and seizing her arms. I myse 
asked her: “ Are you sure of it? Have you 
seen him?” 
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“T have seen him,” pursued she, with an in- 
spired air; “I have seen him as I see you all.” 

“In what place? at what hour?” 

“In my house! This night! In the most 
beautiful dream which the angels ever sent me.” 
This word dispelled the illusions of us all. 

I turned my head, exchanging with Robert a 
look of pity. We had thought ourselves on the 
verge of the solution of the enigmas, a denoue- 
ment of the scenes, a realization of the presenti- 
ments which had agitated us:for several days ; 
and all this was founded, like a cloud, upon the 
accidental dream of an insane mother. 

Marguerite saw that no one listened to her, 
and began to run from one to the other, uttering 
these broken words :— 

“TI tell you that I have seen him with my 
eyes, no longer feeble and small, but large and 
strong. He had still his beautiful blond hair 
hanging down to his waist ; he wore the richest 
costume of our country. How handsome he 
was! How brave and triumphant! All the 
young men envied him! All the young girls 

lushed at seeing him! All mothers wished to 
give him their daughters! But he, after having 
ressed me in his arms, turned towards Anne 
arie, and said to her: ‘ Here is my hand, which 
was promised to you befure God, and which shall 
never be united but with yours.” Do you hear, 
young girl? Do you hear, Kerias, Jeannette 

avennek, do youhear? I have seen him! I 
have seen him! I have seen him!” 

And after having cried thus until she was out 
of breath, Marguerite, laughing and weeping at 
once, bounded through the room, and fell ex- 
hausted on a bench, murmuring still, “I have 
seen him! I have seen him!” 

All thought her mad, and were silent with hor- 
ror and compassion. We had never been pres- 
ent at a more heart-rending spectacle. 

“ Marguerite,” said Kerias at last, with gentle 
authority, “Compose yourself; forget these 
cruel visions. Let us be friends as formerly. 
We will do all we can to console you. Pardon 
our misfortune as we pardon your vengeance ;— 
as ~~ son has doubtless pardoned us. You 
will find him again in heaven with the an- 
gels. He is happier there than here below. 
Meanwhile, since you are a prophetess, bless, in 
token of peace, the betrothal of Anne Marie.” 

Then, offering the old woman a seat at the 
head of the table, he made a sign to Gildas to go 
on. Each guest resumed his place; and the 
lover, breaking the cake, presented half of it to 
the young woman. 

Anne Marie turned pale, and looked at her 
mother; then, encouraged by a smile from 
Jeannette, she took the cake and ate. After- 
wards, she cut her bread with the knife of Faven- 
nek, and drank with him from the same glass, 
saluting one after another the members of the 
two families. These, in their turn, drank to do 
her honor. 


_“ Gres mat,” (good health), said the young 


girl. 

“ Ehuet guet thet,” (drink with health), replied 
the relatives. 

Gildas gave and received the same homage, 
and the betrothal was concluded. 


Anne Marie then received on her knees the 
blessing of her parents, and threw herself into 
the arms of her lover, as if to avoid a phantom 
which had pursued her. 

Was it the remembrance of Paul or the image 
of the rope-dancer? Was it remorse -or hope, 
the past or the future ? 

The prophetess had followed this scene with a 
gloomy and sombre look. When all was termi- 
nated, she suddenly aroused herself. 

“Ah! you will not believe me?” exclaimed 
she. “You think me mad? Well! these per- 
jured betrothals are annulled! I oppose them 
in the name of my son, and in the name of 
Heaven !” 

She broke the glass which had been filled for 
her, ran to the hearth, took from it a flaming 
brand, shook it, forming a cross of sparks, and 
placed it cross-wise before the fire. 

It is thus that marriages are broken off in 
Brittany. The betrothed themselves, can in this 
manner declare that they refuse to sit down at 
the fireside of a second family. 

This simple act of Marguerite produced there- 
fore more effect than all her threats, and Kerias 
was obliged to reassure his relatives, and those 
of Favennek by reminding them of her insanity ; 
he disguised as much as possible the maledic- 
tions which the prophetess uttered for adieux. 

Her last words, spoken on the very threshold, 
were lost in air, like the dying sounds of a 
tempest. 

Kerias reéntered, but his laugh was forced, and 
met no response from his guests; we ourselves, 
in vain sought to reanimate the family féte ; it 
ended sadly, notwithstanding the cakes and 
wine ; the a of Marguerite was still at the 
table, and the echo of her words disturbed the 
songs of joy. We separated at last more un- 
easy than we dared to confess, thinking, in spite 
of ourselves, of all the imaginary evils Mar- 
guerite had invoked. 

Anne Marie returned in terror, after having 
quitted Gildas on the threshold; and nothing 
could persuade her that a dog which had crossed 
the garden was not the white hound of St. Nen- 
noch. 


CHAP. VIII. 
THE COMBAT OF THE SOULE. 


WE had acquired the habit of visiting the rope- 
dancer every morning. Early the next day, we 
therefore sought him at Moustoirac; but he had 
disappeared in the night with his companions. 

e could not believe that he would quit us 
thus, after what had passed between us; and we 
found with pleasure news of him in the square. 
A little shepherd was awaiting us with a mes- 
sage from him that he would return for the grand 
pardon at the New Chapel in Plumelin, when he 
would make his appearance at the assemblies of 
the country. 

We also resolved to employ in various excur- 
sions the twenty days which separated us from 
this féte and the wedding of Anne Marie. We 





therefore left, not without regret, the farm of 
Kerlenn, giving to the Kerias and to the Faven- 
neks a general rendezvous at Plumelin. 
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I have already said that we hoped to see at 
this pardon an extraordinary soule. The favorite 
sport of the Morbihanzais is thus called. It con- 
sists in forming two opposite camps, and dis- 
puting a balloon of leather thrown into the 
air, until the most skilful transfers it from one 
side to the other. The balloon itself is called 
the soule (from the Celtic heaul, the sun, pronoun- 
ced by the Latins seaul.) Materially, it is there- 
fore a relic of druidical worship; morally, it is 
an occasion for the open exercise of hatred and 
vengeance. In this combat without arms, the 
feet, the hands, the nails, and the teeth play a 
murderous part. 

The local authorities had permitted the soule 
of Plumelin, because they knew it would be of a 
less ferocious nature. Only the self-love of the 
parishes was at stake, as well as the cupidity or 
gallantry of the peasants, for the conqueror was 
to receive a gold watch from the hands of Anne 
Marie, and to embrace her at the head of the 
young ladies of the neighborhood. 

I was punctual with Robert at the place and 
hour agreed upon, and we found at the grand 
pardon, the rope-dancers and the two families. 
Our interview with the rope-dancer was post- 
poned until evening without our suspecting the 
coup de theatre he was preparing for us. 

e followed, with the Kerias, all the details 
of the féte. The New Chapel and its vicinity 
was crowded with peasants of both sexes, dis- 
playing a variety of costumes which would terri- 
fy the imagination of a taiior. All these were 
circulating, drinking, eating, smoking, singing, 
praying and dancing with all their might. After 

aving bought for Anne Marie and her brothers 
and sisters, rings, crosses, ribbons and wreaths; 
we went with all the world to hear high mass; 
then we followed the procession which flowed 
like a river across the country; then we saw the 
evangelization of the children and the sick, kneel- 
ing to kiss the stole and the golden patine; then 
we visited the fountain of the Pardon, surmount- 
ed by the statue of the saint, and surrounded by 
mendicants distributing the salutary waters to 
the infirm, and especially to the souleurs. The 
latter, in order to acquire strength to conquer, 
caused the icy waves to be pourcd on their necks, 
their wrists, and the middle of their breasts. 

At last evening arrived, and the hour so much 
desired, of the combat of the soule. We ran in 
search of the rope-dancer to take him with us; 
but, notwithstanding his formal promise, it was 
impossible to find him: he had disappeared like 
magic at the termination of the exercises. We 
soon knew, and you shall know, why. 

We returned beside Anne Marie, to the place 
of honor, whence our eyes followed the specta- 
cle in detail. On our right and on our left lay 
the two camps, formed of several hundreds of 
young men, vigorous and determined, all wear- 
ing around their waists the girdle of leather and 
the iron buckle. The multjtude of the specta- 
tors was innumerable, and’ it crowned all the 
neighboring heights. 

A man advancedsbetween the two parties, 
gravely made the sign of the cross, asked if any 
person had a talisman, and threw in the air the 
inflated balloon. The most impatient darted to- 
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wards it and disputed it. This was but a pre- 
lude. By degrees, the melee increased, the soule 
flew and fell again, blows of the fist were show- 
ered, shouts arose and became confused. To 
these shouts succeeded threats and imprecations. 
The intoxication of the conflict at last pervaded 
every heart, every foot, and every arm. Only a 
compact mass could now be distinguished, in 
which the soule was flying about, or rivals press- 
ing and wrestling with each other, and which 
crushed like a torrent those who lost their ba- 
lance. The clamor redoubled, locks floated on 
the breeze, the dust rose in whirlwinds. Each 
in turn seizes and yields the object ; the conquer- 
ed hand recovers it from the conqueror, and the 
combat is resunicd more violently than ever. 
Suddenly, one of the combatants seizes the 
soule and emerges from the ranks which besiege 
him. Who is he! All look, wonder, and no one 
recognizes him. He is a superb youth, with long 
blond hair; he wears the emtroidered gaiters, 
the tight pantaloons, the broad girdle, and the 
little camisole of Faouét, the prettiest and most 
graceful costume of Morbihan. Twenty times we 
are ready to call him by name, and twenty times 
we are mistaken. His rivals themselves stop in 
amazement to examine him. But his name is 
of little importance, he seems determined to con- 


uer. 

? All rush to his pursuit. A batallion reach and 
overcome him. He re-appears but without the 
soule, He catches it and loses it again. Ten 
times he is crushed by numbers, and ten times 
he comes off conqueror. 

He then gains the advantage, crosses the plain, 
leaps the hedges, the meadow and the fields, al- 
ways pursued by the entire army. 

Hie reaches the banks of a broad and deep 
stream. On one side, the abyss and victory. 
On the other, the enemies and defeat. The un 
known does not long hesitate, he plunges in. 
The soule is in his left hand. His right hand 
cleaves the wave, courageously; his feet leave a 
path of foam after him. A thousand acclama- 
tions animate him in every direction. 

Thirty young men rush like himself into the 
rapid waters, they open in terror and dash in 
waves upon the banks. Long black and blond 
locks are dragging amid the foam. The comba- 
tants reach the other shore, breathless and stream- 
ing, but more ardent than ever. 

Unfortunately for them it was too late. The 
unknown had passed the limits of the parish and 
the prize of the soule was his. 

Immediately an immense shout saluted the 
conqueror. His adversaries no longer ask who 
he is, and lead him in triumph before Anne Ma- 
rie. Drums, bagpipes, waving banners and hand- 
kerchiefs, celebrate his valor and his glory. 

Then only (judge of our surprise, of that of 
the Kerias, of that of everybody,) we recognized, 
and each recognized successively in the superb 
youth of Faouet, in the possessor of the soule, 
Samson the rope-dancer! 

CHAPTER IX. 
THE MUMAN CHASE. 


Tue first glance of Samson explained all 
Having learned the conditions of the conflict, he 
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had wished to see Anne Marie again, to combat 
and triumph before her eyes, to knecl publicly at 
her feet, to receive from her the reward of victory, 
and to embrace her once, were it in dying! 
For this purpose he had borrowed the most bril- 
liant costume of the country, and the dream of his 
love had been, in fact, realized. 

Handsomer than ever in this charming cos- 
tume of Faouet, he was at the feet of Anne Ma- 
rie, trembling, confused, overwhelmed. She 
passed around his neck the chain of the gold 
watch; and his soul placed itself with his lips 
on the rosy cheek of the maiden. 

Alas! this happiness was not to last long. 
The first stupefaction passed, a violent re-action 
took place with the peasants, and especially with 
the vanquished combatants. There were, at first, 
dull murmurs ; then, increasing menaces ; then, 
a general clamor. 

“ The combat is null! This man is not a Bre- 
ton! He has some talisman! He is a sorcerer, 
@ vagabond !” 

“He has not made the sign of the cross,” 
added an old souleur. “I will wage that he is 
an unbaptized Pagan! We must take from him 
the soule and the watch, purify them with the holy 
water, and renew the conflict.” 

“Yes! yes! down with the rope-dancer! the 
gipsy! Down with him! Down with him !” 


And twenty young men, doubling their fists at 
Samson, summoned him to surrender the soule 
and the watch. They might as well have de- 
manded his life. 

“ Come and take them, if you dare!” said he, 


pressing them to his breast. 

We vainly interposed ; Anne Marie turned her 
head, and all fell upon the rope-dancer. This 
combat was frightful, indescribable, inhuman. 
During several minutes we no longer saw Sam- 
son, and we thought him stifled. But such was 
his strength, doubled at this moment, that he 
burst from this crushing mass, and darted off 
like a bomb from a mortar. 

He was safe and sound, and still held the soule 
and the watch. 

This species of miracle disarmed a part of his 
enemies. “God is for this man,” murmured the 
superstitious. But a hundred madmen fell upon 
him again, foaming with rage. He would have 
been lost had he not fled. 

There was then a struggle of prodigious swift- 
ness. At the head, the rope-dancer cleared val- 
leys and mountains, hedges and ditches, lands 
and waters. Behind him, the souleurs imitated 
him with more or less advantage. Then the 
whole multitude followed at a distance, urged on 
by curiosity. Imagine a furious chase of a sin 
gle man by a whole populace! Some were cow- 
ardly enough to take horses ; but Samson dis- 
mounted them so well, that they were left on the 
square. 

We soon lost sight of him. And yet the tor- 
rent continued to bear us on, and also the hope 
of saving the unfortunate man, if we could reach 
him soon enough. 

We wandered on until night, with a crowd of 
hunters who had lost trace of him. We found 
ourselves then before the cottage of Marguerite 
Trevihan. 
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“ Samson, exhausted,” said one, “had turned 
towards this last refuge. The souleurs alone had 
followed him, but resolved to kill him like a dog.” 

At these words we hurried on, trembling lest 
we should arrive too late. We leaped the fences, 
broke through enclosures, braved the thorns, 
forced every obstacle. Guided at last by sinister 
cries, broken limbs, torn clothes, bloody hands, 
we reached the cabin. 

The souleurs, breathless, haggard, exhausted, 
covered with sweat, dust, and blood, were all at 
the door. The venerated arm of the prophetess 
had nailed them there by a gesture. She had 
said to them, as God said to the tumultuous sea : 
“ No farther shalt thou go!” and the feet of the 
most infuriated had stopped on the threshold, as 
the foaming wave on the shore. 

But where was Samson? Had they assassi- 
nated him, or was he yet alive ? 

No person replicd to our questions, and we 
had lost all hope,— when the cottage door open- 
ed to us alone. 

We entered, trembling with emotion, and,I 
shall never forget the picture which struck our 
eyes. 

" CHAPTER X. 


THE PICTURE. 


Tue rope-dancer, pale, exhausted, covered 
with dust, — his hair in disorder, — but still su- 
perb, still armed with the soule and the watch,— 
was kneeling beside the cradle, before the Ma- 
donna who protected it. A sort of ecstasy was 
ravishing his soul to heaven, and his half-open 
lips repeated unknown words. At a few steps 
behind him, Marguerite, bending forward, with 
extended arms and smiling countenance, — 
younger by ten years, — was contemplating him 
in silence. 

We were confounded, not knowing where to 
find the key to this mystery ! 

“ Ask him,” said the prophetess in a faltering 
tone; “you are his friends; it was he who 
recognized your voices, and told me to open to 
you. He will tell you all.” — 

The rope-dancer rose, pressed our hands ear- 
nestly, and related the following : — 

2 it was nearly two hours that I had been. run- 
ning; my strength and breath were almost ex- 
hausted ; I saw the trees whirl around me, and I 
heard nearer and nearer the shouts of the souleurs ; 
often even they were close to my ears, and their 
steps seemed to join mine. At last a stone 
wounded me in the shoulder; it was all over 
with me, unless 1 found a refuge. 

But there was nothing in the horizon but a 
desert heath! I was therefore about to resign 
myself to perish, when I saw a little smoke above 
a ravine ; it is doubtless a cottage, thought I, 
and I recovered strength to attain it ; I rushed 
headlong forward, cleared new fields, rolled from 
ditch to ditch, pierced coppices, lost myself 
twenty times, fell into a pond ; got out, I know 
not how ; traversed almost impenetrable thickets, 
with my enemies still howling on my track ! 
and no habitation befora,me! Nevertheless, I 
saw again, from a clearing, the wreath of smoke, 
I recovered courage, and reached the Ye 

I opened the door and entered. I found Mar- 
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erite arranging this cradle. “Save me!” said 
, “in pity, save me!” She received me at first 
kindly, looked at me with a complacent eye, but 
without seeming to hear me. I repeated that my 
death was decreed, that infuriated men were pur- 
_— me ; and, urged by new cries, I drew the 
t. 
Then Marguerite suddenly changed : she 
looked at me with disdain. 

“ Why should I save you?” exclaimed she ; 
“did any one save my Paul ?” 

And, running to the door, she opened it to my 
enemies. 

“ This is my last hour,” said I to myself, “ since 
even a woman has no compassion for me.” 

At this moment I remembered that the souleurs 
had treated me as a Pagan, and that made me 
think of God, my only defender. I threw my- 
self on my knees beside this cradle, before this 
Madonna, and addressed to her the only prayer 
I knew, a prayer which had doubtless been taught 
me in my childhood, and which I have always 
recited, morning and evening, because it con- 
soled me in my sorrows, though the language is 
now unknown to me. 


“O werc’ hez vara beneguet 
C’hui zo guet enn oll inhouret.” 


Scarcely had I pronounced these words, when 
Marguerite sprang towards me. 

“Who taught you this prayer ?” 

“My mother, I think, for I have known it 
since my childhood.” 


“What is your name? Whence come you?” 

“T know not, I have no family or country.” 

“Continue this prayer,” said she, palpitating. 
And she drew the bolt again to secure my safety. 

I finished the sacred words, and Marguerite 
fell into my arms. 

“It is indeed so! it is indeed so!” exclaimed 


she in a broken voice. “My dream did not de- 
ceive me. God warned me that I might not die 
of joy. The Korrigans have restored my Paul. 
It is he, indeed! grown up and beautiful! I 
recognize his blue eyes, his broad forehead, his 
long golden hair ! 

And ‘she covered me with kisses, she passed 
her hands through my hair, she bathed me with 
burning tears, she pressed me to her heart. 

“ And I refused to defend him! I was about 
to drive him from my house! Ah! let them 
come now to attack him; they shall see whether 
I will allow him to be taken twice!” 

I was myself bewildered with suprise and joy. 

You are then my mother? exclaimed I in my 
turn. 

“Wait!” replied she, putting aside my coat 
with a trembling hand; Paul had a mark on his 
breast. Here it is! here it is! there is no longer 
any doubt! yes, I am your mother!” added she, 
re-opening her arms to me. 

I threw myself into them; exclaiming, my 
mother! and in this embrace, I learned at last, 
what happiness is here below. 

Immediately the prophetess, going and com- 
ing as if beside herself, opening her wardrobes 
and her chests, showed me one by one, amid 
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sobs and joyful exclamations, all the survivors 
which she had preserved of my infancy: my 
baptismal cap, my first shoes, my playthings and 
my jewels, and especially this cradle which she 
had watered with so many tears, and which she 
had prepared every morning, for fifteen years, as 
if the angels were to bring me back in the even- 
ing. 

But so much emotion had exhausted Margue- 
rite ; she fainted. 

It was then that the souleurs arrived and shook 
the door with loud cries. In their fury they were 
about to force it and kill me, had not their 
clamor restored my mother. 

She rose like a lioness, went to open it herself, 
and appeared on the threshold! Ah! if you 
had seen that gesture! If you had heard those 
superhuman words ! 

“Stop! wretches! or pass over my body! this 
young man is the guest of the prophetess! you 
shall not touch a hair of his head.” 

But you know the result, gentlemen; you 
found my enemies nailed to the door. When 
= entered I was repeating the prayer to which 

am indebted for my mother and my life.” 

It will be imagined with what vivid impres- 
sions we listened to this recital of the rope- 
dancer, and what a sympathy we felt with this 
recognition of which we had had a presentiment, 
but dared not hope for. 

All contradictions and all enigmas were ex- 
plained in the conversation which followed. 

Paul Trevihan had been stolen by some gipsy 
before the cottage of Jeannette. In order the 
better to bewilder his mind on the subject, he 
had been told that he was Flemish, and two 
years had been added to his age; then they had 
effaced from his head and his heart all the sou- 
venirs of his childhood, except the image of his 
country, indestructible with the Bretons,—his 
love for his hair, the distinctive sign of his race, 
—and the prayer which his mother had engraved 
in the depths of his memory. One of the prin- 
cipal sources of his disturbance for several days 
had been that he had recognized several words 
of this prayer in the language of the peasants. 
The dream of Marguerite had a similar origin ; 
she had, one morning, seen the rope-dancer pass, 
and, as he involuntarily reminded her of her son, 
this son had appeared to her by night under the 
same features. We then noticed between them 
those thousand resemblauces which constitute 
a family likeness. 

In short, both confirmed their identity many 
times, by repeating to satiety what they knew 
of their history since their separation; and these 
touching repetitions produced a new torrent of 
tears and caresses over the little caps, the play- 
things and the silver cross, the cherished cradle 
and the Madonna. 

There was but one point on which Marguerite 
agreed neither with Samson nor with us. Noth- 
ing could persuade her that it was not the Korri- 
gans who had stolen her Paul, and who, doubt- 
less because they could not conquer him, had 
given him to the comedians. 

It will be imagined that the sweetest confi- 
dence made to Paul, (it is time to restore to him 
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his name), was the history of his betrothal toj 
Anne Marie,—which he received with a cry of 
joy. 

"imether sentiment which they had not been 
able to wrest from his soul, since his love for his 
affianced wife had revived as soon as he saw her. 

So he hastily interrupted the conversation, by 
asking us with energy : 

“On what day is her wedding with Gildas 
fixed ?” 

“ Next Monday,” replied I. 

“ A week,” resumed he, is eight times as long 
as will be necessary to prevent this marriage. 

The thing was not so easy as he thought for, 
and required the most cautious management. I 
foresaw some imprudent act, and entreated Paul 
and Marguerite to allow us to conduct the nego- 
tiation. If our prudence did not succeed, we 
would give them time to employ other methods. 

They accepted our offer, though with some 
hesitation ; but we could not prevent the mother 
from publishing her happiness. 

“T wish,” said she, “that the Kerias should 
learn it immediately, by the voice of all the 
world.” 

And proudly seizing the hand of Paul, she ran 
to show him to the souleurs who were still at the 
door. 

Long waiting had already calmed their fury; 
judge of the sentiment which took the place of 
it, when the prophetess said to them, in her 
most inspired tone :— 

“ Bless, my children, the young man whom 
ou have cursed! he has a right to wear long 
air, to combat with you, and bear away the 
rize of the soule. He is a Christian, a Breton, 
ike yourselves. It is Paul Trevihan, my only 

son, the treasure which the Korrigans had taken 
from me, and which the good God has restored 
tome by a miracle. You see that I embrace 
him, my friends, and embrace him without dying 
of joy. You, who have for fifteen years pitied 
the prophetess, in your turn, salute her son and 
press his hand! But first thank the holy Virgin 
for the favor which she has just granted me. 

Never has a more sudden reaction or a more 
striking contrast been imagined. These infuria- 
ted men, who just now wished to massacre the 
rope-dancer, fell on their knees with him and 
with Marguerite, and recited the prayer of the 
Ave Maria. 

These pious and sweet words succeeding to the 
death-cries which we had just heard, and mingling 
with the last sounds of evening, before this poor 
cottage and this admirable nature, caused us an 
emotion still greater than the scene which we 
had just witnessed. 

We afterwards saw with joy the souleurs press 
the hand of Paul, and surround him as a coun- 
tryman and friend. Some would even have 
borne him away in triumph, had not Marguerite 
claimed and detained her only son. 

All then withdrew, exclaiming: “ Noél! Noél 
to Marguerite and to Paul Trevihan !” 

Meanwhile we noticed several who took no 
= in this sympathy nor these cries: and we 

‘foresaw that opinions would be divided at Mous- 
toirac, that the recognition of Paul would find 
partisans and adversaries equally obstinate. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE WEDDING. 


Our apprehensions were realized that very 
evening, at Kerlenn. The great news had reached 
there before us; all the Kerias were thrown into 
commotion by it. Seeing only the reparation of 
her fault, Jeannette wept with joy as she em- 
braced her son; it was necessary to detain her 
by force from hastening to congratulate Mar- 
guerite. Another—or rather a thousand other 
sentiments filled the heart of Anne Marie. Three 
times she had swooned, and three times the ma- 
ternal caresses or the threats of her father had 
reanimated her, She could not suppress the cry 
of her soul on perceiving us :— 

“ You come from the house of the prophetess ! 
you have seen Paul !” 

I comprehended this simple and affecting sen- 
tence. When the maiden had seen the young 
man, it was as the rope-dancer—she had not 
dared to look him in the face. Now it was Paul, 
her foster-brother, her first betrothed, and she 
envied us for having been able to contemplate 
him at our ease; for with her, as well as with 
him, these thousand souvenirs of childhood, 
which a simple interview had revived in their 
souls, awoke and began to sing like a flock of 
birds which the sun of spring has just brought 
back. 

Joseph Kerias also comprehended but too 
well the intention of his daughter, and reproved 
her with a severity which terrified us for our 
mission. 

I knew that in Brittany everything depends 
upon the head of the family, that his will alone 
is law, that the will of others, especially of the 
women, is nothing beside it. 1 therefore accosted 
Kerias directly, and plead the cause of Paul 
Trevihan. 

I reminded him that he had betrothed him to 
his daughter, and under what solemn circum- 
stances! I pointed out that he ought not to 
break his word to God; that the finger of Provi- 
dence was visible in all this; finally, that the 
eternal happiness or misery of Anne Marie was 
involved in this matter. 

The little man suffered me to speak as long 
as I would, looking at me stealthily out of a 
corner of his eye, lighting and smoking his short 
pipe, with that Breton impassibility which seemed 
incarnate in him; then made me wait a whole 
quarter of an hour for his reply, which I wrested 
from him only by appeals and urgency. 

“ Sir,” said he at last, in an under-tone, “you 
preach better than our rector, and all this is 
doubtless very fine. I should be the first to keep 
my promise to Paul, if he were here, and if he 
should claim his betrothed.” 

“Parbleu, I will seek him this moment!” ex- 
claimed I; “I promise you he shall not delay to 
come!” And I was already rising, triumphantly, 
when the farmer detained me by a gesture. 

“ But who will prove to me,” added he with 
the greatest coolness, that this rope-dancer, this 
vagabond, is Paul Trevihan ?” 

uch an objection solved the whole plan of 
Kerias ; it was the best assuredly, for there was 
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no reply to it. I recalled vainly all the circum- 
stances which permitted of not the slightest 
doubt: the conviction of the prophetess, my 
own, that of all. The little man was free to re- 
ply to me as he did, as he meant to do to the 

t:— 

“ Marguerite believes that it is Paul; you be- 
lieve it, everybody believes it ; everybody is wel- 
come todo so! But I, the father of Anne Ma- 
rie, I do not believe it; and unless it is proved 
to meas clearsas day, my daughter shall es- 
pouse Gildas Favennek.” 

He contrived that the whole family should 
hear this final decree ; and putting his pipe into 
his pocket, he quietly wished us good-night. 

The main point, which I read in his soul, was 
that he had advanced too far to recede, that Gil- 
das would have required restitution of the wed- 
ding presents, that after all, the first lover was 
less rich than the second. 

Would so good a Christian break his vow? 
No. He reasoned with his conscience as with 
me, and persuaded himself that he really disbe- 
lieved in the identity of Paul. 

Meanwhile the fate of the latter and of Anne 
Marie troubled us too much not to inspire us 
with another expedient. 

Robert gave me an excellent idea, which I put 
into execution the next day. 

The rector who had baptized Paul, who had 
known him five years, still lived at the other ex- 
tremity of Brittany, at forty leagues from Mou- 
stoirac ; but I had time to write him and receive 
his reply. I resolved to tell him all, and to in- 
voke his testimony,—the only one capable of 
conquering the obstinacy of Kerias. I therefore 
addressed a long letter to the worthy pastor, and 
commissioned a sure man to carry it; at the ex- 
piration of three days, at farthest, I might hear 
from him. 

I informed Marguerite and her son of my pro- 
ceedings; I thus prevented their impatience 
from taking any useless step. 

With what anxiety they counted the days, the 
hours and the minutes! 

Paul could not have endured such a delay but 
for going every instant to contemplate Anne 
Marie, in the garden of Kerlenn, through the 
hedge of the enclosure. Did the maiden know 
that he was there, concealed in the hollow of a 
tree, devouring with his eyes her slightest move- 
ments? However this might be, it is certain 
that she went and came from morning till even- 
ing, that she changed very often her coif and 
apron, and that she had never been so graceful 
in churning fresh butter, in summoning her mur- 
muring bees, and throwing golden millet to her 
hens, whose broods were clucking around her. 
Paul had good reason to admire these pictures; 
none more lovely could be seen. 

Unfortunately, time rolled away and the three 
days expired without the re-appearance of the 
messenger. 

Had he betrayed us, or. had misfortune hap- 
pened to him? had he found the rector deceased, 
sick or absent ? or, what would have been worse 
still, had the latter refused us his aid? We 
knew not what to think of such a mishap, and 
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It was impossible longer to restrain Marguerite. 

She read on the pale brow and in the sombre 
looks of her son, that he would die if he did not 
espouse Anne M@rie. She therefore hastened, 
more threatening than ever, to the house of 
Kerias, but the latter pitilessly closed his door 
upon her. 

The farmer, not feeling strength enough to 
oppose the prophetess, openly relied upon a part 
of the village. He defied me, Robert, his family, 
his conscience, and struggled on, deaf and blind, 
against every body and against himself. He 
wished thus to reach the decisive hour, and then 
- entrench himself behind the completion of his 

ans. 

Three times did Marguerite present herself at 
Kerlenn, three times she unavailingly broke her 
staff on the threshold. 

I felt that the litthke man would break herself, 
rather than yield, and I thought only of defend- 
ing Paul against the delirium of her grief. 

He formed of his own accord a desperate plan, 
which we encouraged by way of diverting his 
mind. 

Three days yet remained, there was time to 
find the rector, our only hope, and to return be- 
fore the wedding. Paul undertook this expedi- 
tion, and set out on a gallop in the night. He 
was sure to bring the rector in person, or a letter 
to the curate of Moustoirac. 

The greatest secrecy was preserved by our- 
selves and by Marguerite; but I saw this last 
effort turn against us. 

Kerias triumphed loudly at the inexplicable 
absence of Paul. 

“ You see,” said he, “ that this vagabond was 
not Trevihan. He has gone as hecame. Come- 
dian as he is, he has not been able to play his 
part ! 

This opinion gained credit in the village, and 
troubled even the heart of Anne Marie. 

I was tempted to take her into our confidence, 
but this reflection prevented my doing so: 

“ Why deprive her of the strength to complete 
the sacrifice, if it should be, after all, inevitable!” 
Besides, something whispered that Paul would 
return in time. 

Meanwhile the wedding-day came, and Paul 
had not returned. 

We were present at Kerlenn at the prepara- 
tions for the ceremony. Kerias carried his head 
high, hastening events for more safety. Jean- 
nette and her children looked at each other with- 
out speaking. Anne Marie, pale and trembling, 
allowed herself to be adorned asa victim. At 
the slightest sound, she started and turned to- 
wards the door. 

The gossips and the young girls successively 
ut on the round shoes bordered with velvet and 
aced with ribbon, the blue petticoat under the 
red skirt with its thousand folds, the Korfsae 
(corsage with sleeves) of the same color, with 
velvet sleeves and points ornamented with red, 
revealing in front the scarlet korkenn (corsage 
without sleves), trimmed with green and embroi- 
dered with arabesqucs; the apron of violet silk, 
with its broad ribbons tied at the side; finally 
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the lace cap, with its purple cushion, and the 
white coif with floating bundelettes. 
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Notwithstanding her paleness and her humid 
eyes, she was adorable in this toilette. 

We went out in consternation to see whether 
Paul had not arrived. Pe 

The guests were-thronging all the roads to the 
house of Favennek. They were to leave it in 
an hour, and accompany Gildas to take the bride 
at Kerlenn. 

Most accused loudly the departure of Trevihan. 

“Tf he had remained, “said they,” we would 
have aided him to break off this marriage.” 

And we looked in vain in every direction, — 
the unfortunate man did not appear. 

At the extremity of the village, we perceived 
a woman standing leaning on her staff. 

It was Marguerite, older and more decrepit 
than ever. She had been there since dawn, mute, 
motionless, like an oak bent by the storm, strain- 
ing her dry eyes towards the horizon. 

Ve could not find a word which could console 
such misery,—and we returned discouraged to 
Kerlenn. 

I will not describe the preliminaries of the 
wedding. ‘There is one particular which I can- 
not pass over in silence. Gildas had relatives in 
La Cornouaille, and two of them had come to 
his wedding. They were two skilful rhymers, 
versed in ancient customs, and who knew b 
heart all the national songs. They unduntock 
to recite at the door of the bride the famous dis- 
courses of their country, and this news attracted 
to Kerlenn all the people of the neighborhood. 

At the appcinted hour, Gildas and his cortege 
arrived on horseback, decorated with ribbons and 
flowers, preceded by the players on the bagpipe 
and the baz-valan. The latter was one of the 
rhymers: he was to speak in the name of the 
husband. The other had preceded him to the 
farm, and was to respond in the name of the 
bride. Consequently he bore the name of breutaér 
(advocate for the defence). 

At their approach, Anne Marie could not sup- 

ress a cry of terror. But a severe gesture from 
erias imposed resignation. 

We went to the threshold of the house to be 
resent at the discourse, and also to see for the 
ast time whether Paul would return. 

Here is the charming dialogue which we heard 

in Breton, and which the elder of the Kerias im- 
mediately translated to us. 


THE BAZ-VALAN, ON THE STEPS. 


“In the name of the Almighty Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, blessing and joy be to 
this house.” 


THE BREUTAER BEFORE THE CLOSED DOOR. 


“ And why is it, my friend, that thy heart is 
not joyous ¢” 

“T had a little dove in my dove-cote, with my 
pigeon, but the hawk came like the whirlwind, 
rightened away my little dove, and I know not 
what has become of her.” 

“Thou art very much adorned for a man so 
afflicted ; thou hast combed thy blond locks as 
if for a dance.” 

“My friend, do not jest with me: hast thou 
not seen my little white dove? I shall have no 
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happiness in the world till I have found my little 
dove.” 

“T have not seen thy little dove, nor, thy white 
pigeon.” 

“Young man, thou liest; the people without 
saw it fly in the direction of thy garden, and de- 
scend in thy orchard.” 

“ T have not seen thy little dove, nor thy white 
pigeon.” 

“ My white pigeon will be found dead, if its 
companion does not return; my poor pigeon 
will die. Iwill look through the key-hole of the 
door.” 

“ Stop, friend, thou shalt not go; I will go and 
look myself.” 

(Here the breutaér entered the house and re- 
turned at the expiration of a few minutes. Rob- 
ert profited by the delay to cast a glance over the 
road. Paul ‘Trevihan did notappear. The scene 
continued.) 

“T have been into my garden, my friend, and 
I have not found the dove, but a quantity of flow- 
ers, of lilacs and of eglantines, and especially a 
pretty little rose blossoming in a corner of the 
hedge; I will seek it for thee, if thou wilt, to 
render thy spirit joyful.” 

(He re-entered a second time and led by the 
hand the youngest daughter of Kerias, aged two 
or three years.) 


Tue Baz-vVALan. 


“ Charming flower, indeed, pretty and fragrant 
to make the heart joyous! If my pigeon was a 
dew-drop, it would let itself fall upon it. (And 
after a pause.) I will ascend to the attic, if thou 
wilt, perhaps my dove has flown in.” 


Tne BrevuTaeEr. 


“ Stay, friend, I will look again myself.” 

(He returned this time with Jeanette Kerias. 
The young mother was adorned from head to 
foot, and notwithstanding her agitation and her 
sadness, deserved another compliment than this,) 

“T have ascended to the attic, and found not 
the dove; I have found only this ear of corn left 
of the harvest. Put it in thy hat, if thou wilt, 
to console thee.” 

* As many as the ear hath grains, so many little 
ones shall my white dove have under her wing, 
in her nest, herself in the midst, all gently. (And 
after a new pause,) Iwill go and ask in the ad- 
joining field, if it please thee.” 

“Stop, my friend: thou shalt not go. Thon 
wilt soil thy fine shoes ; I will go for thee.” 

(Third entrance and third exit of the breutaér, 
who presents the grandmother, leaning on her 
staff.) 

“TI find no dove; I have found only an apple, 
only this apple withered long ago under the tree, 
among the leaves; put it in thy pocket, give it 
to thy pigeon to eat, and he will weep no more.” 

“ Thanks, my friend ; though withered, a good 
frait does not lose its perfume. But I have noth- 
ing to do with thy apple, thy flower, thy grain. 
It is my little dove that I want, and I will seek 
it.” 

“ How fine this young gentleman is! Come, 
then, my friend, come with me; thy little dove 
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is not lost; I myself have kept it in my room, 
in an ivory cage whose bars are of gold and sil- 
ver; it is there, gentle, beautiful, adorned.” 

‘he baz-valan was then introduced. He seated 
himself at the table and drank with the father 
of the bride. Afterwards hg returned to meet 
Gildas on the threshold. Kerias then went to 
meet his son-in-law, and gave him a surcingle ; 
then he cried three times : 

“Come, Anne Marie!” 

This moment was one. of fearful solemnity. 
All the spectators trembled, and stretched out 
their heads in silence. No sound was heard but 
the peal of the bells, summoning the betrothed 
pair to the church. 

I saw a whirlwind of dust rise and approach. 
I thought it was Paul, and sprang towards him. 
All his partisans understood me, and made the 
same movement. 

Alas! we were mistaken. It was only an in- 
vited guest who had come late ! 

Anne Marie made herself wanted for a long 
time. At last her sobs announced her, and she 
appeared, conducted by Jeannette. 

Both walked as to an execution. They seemed 
two bodies abandoned by their souls,—or rather 
two angels, (for their beauty was but the more 
touching) condemned to fall from heaven to 
earth. Their faces were streaming with tears ; 
their eyes fixed without seeing ; theirlimbs tremb- 
ling at every step. They had courage and strength 
only to support each other. 

Never had I seen, even in Lower Brittany, such 
an example of submission to the sovereign of the 
family. 

Anne Marie turned upon the road and the 
horizon a long look, animated by a last gleam,— 
and which fell back, gloomy and despairing, on 
her mother and on us. 

Jeannette took her in her arms, and Gildas 
came to her, the surcingle in his hand. He fast- 
ened the buckle and the thongs to the girdle of 
the maiden, and during this ceremony of taking 
possession, the breutaer chanted the sonnen d@’ ar 
gouriz (of the girdle). 

Gildas unfastened the thongs, and the baz-valan 
chanted in his turn, causing the bride to kneel 
before her parents : 

“You weep! Oh! look at your father and 
your poor mother!” 

“They weep also! but how much more bitter 
are their tears than yours.” 

“They are about to separate from the young 
girl whom they have cradled and danced in their 
arms.” 

“ Who would not feel his heart break at sight 
of such grief?” 

“And yet these tears must be dried up !” 

“Tender father, thy daughter is there, look ! 
on her knees, with outstretched arms! Poor 
mother, reach forth thy hands !” 

“One prayer and one benediction for the child 
who is about to. depart!” 

All the spectators wept. Kerias himself had 
moist eyes. 

“Yes! yes! my child,” exclaimed he with 
Jeannette, extending his hands over Anne Ma- 
rie, “ receive our benediction ! ” 

The baz-valan resumed with gravity : 

“Tt is well, young girl! thou hast obeyed the 
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commandments of God. Rise, and embrace thy 
parents.” 

And while the maiden fell on the bosom of 
her mother: 

“Walk henceforth in thy strength, for thou 
art about to belong to a husband!” 

“And before finishing I ask of the heads of 
the family here present, leave, for the brothers, 
sisters, and friends, that they may dance at the 
wedding. I pray the godfathers and godmoth- 
ers who have responded at the baptismal font 
for these young people to approve their union, 
and to be present at their marriage. I also en- 
gage and invite all those who see me and hear 
me.” 

Finally, uncovering and making a sign to each 
to imitate him: 

“ As for those who are dead, and who were 
united to us by blood, I will not invite them, for 
their names would make too many hearts suffer ; 
but let us all ask together for them the salvation 
of the Church and the repose of their souls.” 

And the festival song concluded with the De 
profundis recited aloud by the baz-valan, and re- 
peated in a low tone by the entire assembly. 

Amid the increasing emotions of this scene, 
worthy of the patriarchs,—we had not forgotten 
Paul Trevihan. And we constantly looked in 
the direction of the road, while the funcral hymn 
was echoing before the door. 

Nothing appeared,—nothing. And it was all 
over with our friend. 

Already the cortége was arranging to go to 
the church. Gildas, holding his horse by the 
bridle, led it beside Anne Marie. The young 
girl, downcast, overwhelmed, touched the ex- 
tremity of the steps. And her new master had 
stretched out his arm to seat her on the crupper 
behind him,—when a sudden noise made every 
head turn. 

A cavalier rushed into the yard at a gallop, 
emerged from a whirlwind of dust like lightning 
flashing from a cloud,—cried out to Gildas: 
“Stop! this woman is not yours!” traversed the 
ranks of the confounded guests,—darted towards 
Anne Marie, raised her on his horse, and depart- 
ed with her. 

Everybody had recognized Paul Trevihan ; but 
when each had named him, he had already dis- 
appeared. 

CHAP. XII. 


THE RECTOR. 


I WILL not attempt to paint the tumult and 
the cries which followed this surprise. My own 
emotion it would be impossible to describe. The 
two families and the two cortéges remained at 
first stupefied, astounded, believing themselves 
the sport of a vision—Then there was a confu- 
sion of clamors, complaints, and questions. 

Some, Kerias at their head, wished to pursue 
the ravisher, but did not know what course to 
take. They started off at once in every direc- 
tion. 

The others surrounded Gildas and his rela- 
tives, who were bewildered, and could hardly 
speak. 

A great number,—I saw it with joy,—mani- 
fested by their silence, or even by their words, 
that they would have done like Paul Trevihan. 
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At the expiration of half an hour all was ex- 
plained, by the appearance of a new personage. 

This was the former curate of Moustoirac, a 
white-haired old man,—who, covered with per- 
spiration and out of breath, followed by my first 
messenger, arrived in the court of the farm, at 
the moment Kerias was returning thither with 
his friends, 

This is what we learned from the narrative of 
the man of God. 

My courier had found him ready to accom- 
pany him, but detained by a severe fit of the 
gout; he was waiting day after day for his re- 
covery when Paul arrived also. His courage had 
then renewed his strength, and he had set out 
with his protege. The delays caused by illness 
had alone prevented him from arriving in time. 

At two leagues from Moustoirac, Paul had 
perceived the wedding guests and heard the bells 
which announced the ceremony. Nothing then 
had been able to restrain his impatience. He 
had reached Kerlenn like a thunderbolt, and in- 
terrupted the marriage by carrying off the bride. 

The rector blamed him severely, though he 
had travelled forty leagues to defend him; but 
he assured us that Anne Marie could only be 
with Marguerite,—and offered to Kerias to go 
himself with him to seek her there, on condition 
that the marriage should be suspended. 

The manner in which the holy man emphasized 
these words showed us that he was on our side. 
I thanked him with a cordial pressure of the 
hand, and I saw, by the uneasiness of Kerias, 
that he was already wavering before the rector. 

Upon the simple injunction of this sacred 
power, the wedding cortege dispersed like a cloud 
of dust carried away by the wind. . 

The pious traveller spent only afew moments 
at Kerlenn to repose, and to complete his con- 
viction. by a conversation with Robert and myself. 
After which we conducted him to the house of 
the prophetess, with Kerias and Jeqnnette. 

As we approached the cottage, we heard loud 
cries, and perceived two groups of villagers 
ready to come to blows. They were the friends 
of Gildas who wished to recover Anne Marie, 
and the partisans of Paul preparing to defend 
her. Already blows had succeeded to words, 
and sticks were brandished in the air,—when 
the man of God advanced between the com- 
batants. 

At the aspect of his venerable brow and his 
priestly robe, the most infuriated stopped short, 
and the two parties renounced victory by flight. 

We found Anne Marie under the guardian- 
ship of the prophetess, as the pastor had an- 
nounced. Paul threw himself at the feet of the 
old man, and asked his pardon for what he 
had done. He also respectfully justified himself 
to Kerias. 

“ Put yourself in my place, ” said he, “ and re- 
member that I was half delirious. Besides, it 
was necessary to act, for no one would have lis- 
tened to my words,—and an instant later, Anne 
Marie would have been lost to me.” 

The rector allowed the farmer to exhaust his 
reproaches. Then he addressed to Paul a pater- 
nal reprimand. 

We were surprised and charmed at the atti- 
tude of Marguerite during this discussion. Since 
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she had recovered her son, she was no longer 
the same woman. She who had opened her 
lips only to threaten, now extended her hand to 
everybody, had only words of favor and concil- 
ation ; she wished to render her triumph pleasant 
to her vanquished enemies; she made all possi- 
ble advances to Ké@rias and his wife ; she loaded 
with caresses Anne Marie, whom her tenderness 
disputed with Jeannette. 

A transformation not less striking had taken 
place in the house: order had there succeeded to 
chaos, and the minute attention of the mother of 
a family to the carelessness of the prophetess. 

The chests, the press-beadsteads, the cradle, 
the wardrobes, were arranged symmetrically and 
waxed, so that you could’see your face in them. 
The old china, the cut-glass, a few pieces of plate, 
the jewels of a former period, all the ancitnt 
household treasures, were shining on the shelves 
of the cupboard. <A fresh and white loaf, a cup of 
new milk, a bottle of old wine, provoked the ap- 
petite, on the white table-cloth. Everything was 
gay and smiling in this dwelling which we have 
seen so sad and gloomy. More coquetry had not 
been displayed on the grand day of a giveladen. 

It was because Paul was a god for Marguerite, 
and she had wished to make a temple worthy 
of him! Anne Marie had also her part in this 
affecting metamorphosis. 

Kerias examined all this slily, and his features 
and language softened. 

“Come,” said the rector, placing himself be- 
tween the old woman and the farmer, “our busi- 
ness is not to quarrel, but to have a friendly ex- 
planation ; I am a common father; I bap- 
tized these two children ; I witnessed the vow 
which betrothed them: I know your differences ; 
I know what has happened within a month; and 
I come from the extremity of Brittany to recon- 
cile you. I may die of it perhaps, but I shall have 
done my duty.” 

Seizing then the hand of Paul, and gazing at 
his handsome countenance: 

“This young man,” pursued he, “is indeed 
Paul Trevilian, the son of Marguerite, —he 
whom I twice committed to the care of Jeannette, 
a few days after his birth and on the day of the 
departure of his parents. My eyes and my heart 
recognized him, as the eyes and the heart of his 
mother also did ; you all recognize him, if you 
are sincere. I perceive here the finger of God, 
and I feel myself the interpreter of his will. Jo- 
seph Kerias, do you believe in my testimony, and 
will you follow my counsels ?” 

The farmer, as usual, replied neither yes or no; 
but his objections were so embarrassed, that the 
pastor easily read his soul. 

“ You believe with me,” resumed he forcibly, 
“and I see what occasions your hesitation ; you 
have sworn to Heaven to marry Paul and Anne 
Marie, and you have promised your daughter to 
Gildas Favennek. But Gildas is only a man, Ke- 
rias ; and your first oath, the oath made to Cod, 
is the only one which pledges you. I address 
myself here only to your faith, well understood. 
Before humanity, and before the law, you are 
doubtless free. A minister of religion, I speak in 
the name of. religion alone. Once more, Joseph 
Kerias, will you remain faithfal to God or to men, 
to your conscience or to your interests ?” 
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The old man turned towards the farmer, and 
saw with surprise that he was scarcely listening. 
The examination of the furniture and treasures 
of Marguerite was distracting, in spite of him- 
self, his mind, and his glances. 

This was a new inspiration for the rector. 

“ You fear,” continued he, “ the claims and the 
pursuit of the Favenecks. Be tranquil in this 
respect. When I leave here I will go to them, 
and Marguerite is not the woman to allow you 
to suffer loss.” 

“T charge myself,” nobly said the prophetess, 
* with all the restitutions which may be exacted. 
After having lived fifteen years on bread and 
water, I can give my son the means of an hon- 
orable settlement.” 

An imperceptible smile of the little man an- 
nounced tu us that the greatest obstacle was re- 
moved. 

“ But finally.” replied he, “ notwithstanding the 
weight of your word, Monsieur Rector, I wish to 
have in my hand an assurance, a writing,—in a 
word a proof that this young man is Paul Trev- 
ihan.” 

“That I will undertake to procure,” replied 
the holy man. “ Providence will aid us in this 
as well as in all the rest. I ask of you only a 
month to remove all your scruples.” 

Kerias cast a lynx eye on the wardrobes of 
Marguerite. He was doubtless calculating how 
many crowns her fifteen years’ economy might 
have amassed ; for the prophetess had inherited 
the property of her father-in-law and husband. 
He said to himself that a woman so detached 
from the world would give all to her only son, 
whom she idolized. In short, he concluded that 
this party might be ever wealthier than Gildas 
Favennek, and he said to Marguerite and to Paul, 
extending his hand to them: 

“Well! since the rector absolutely wishes it,— 
since you charge yourself with the restitutions,— 
we will assent to it in a month, if the rector keeps 
his promise.” 

They-shook hands. The two lovers embraced, 
and with what happiness! The cheeks of Anne 
Marie bloomed like two roses in an evening 
shower. I thanked the good pastor a thousand 
times ; and, while he went to the house of the 
Favenneks, we returned with the Kerias to Ker- 
lenn. 

CHAPTER XIII. 


TWO MONTHS AFTER 


At the expiration of the following month, 
when I repassed with Robert, on our return from 
our travels through Brittany, we went directly to 
the cottage of Marguerite. The vicinity, form- 
erly so wild, was no longer recognizable. The 
pruned trees, the paths re-opened, the meadows 
mowed, the fields planted, the garden swarming 
with bees, the sounds of the flail and the fan, 
the lowing of the cattle, the songs of the labor- 
ers and harvesters, betokened a farm in the full 
tide of prosperity. : 

We penetrated the interior ; it was still more 
smiling. In the midst of all the signs of rural 
comfort, the family and the servants surrounded 
the table. Contrary to the Breton custom, which 
excludes the women from the repast of the men, 
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Marguerite, rejuvenated in her person and in her 
dress, occupied magisterially the upper end. Op- 
posite her sat Paul, stili noble and handsome, dig- 
nified and radiant. still coifed with his long locks 
like an aureola, still faithful to the rich costume 
of Faouét, which had brought him so much hap- 
piness. On his right, the object of his paternal 
cares, was seated a child of twelve ¢~ in 
whom we recognized the little Raphael, the son 
of the rope-dancers. The servants of the house 
occupied the two sides of the table. 

Before the hearth went and came a young 
housekeeper, alert and eager, rosy and charming, 
the cross of the bride at her neck, the wedding 
ring glistening on her finger, a high coif on her 
head, her apron tied at the side, her hand hold- 
ing the saucepan, and her eye upon everybody. 

his was the beautiful maiden Anne Marie, 
now Madame Trevihan, and if possible, prettier 
than ever. 

Behind her, beside the nuptial bed, was the 
cradle of Paul, beneath the little Madonna, 
fresher and more neatly arranged than ever, 
ready for another infant. 

We remained enchanted before this gracefal 
picture, tasting this felicity to secure which we 
had done our part. 

Then we were received with open arms; we 
were entertained as friends; they made us taste 
of all their wines ; apy | us all about the do- 
main ; confided to us all the joys of the family, 
and related to us how these had been accom- 
plished. 

Paul and the rector had found the rope-dancers, 
and obtained important revelations. ‘These reve- 
lations had put them on the track of the original 
captors, who were then travelling the country of 
Nantes. By prayers and by threats, by promises 
and by money the pastor has wrested a full con- 
fession from the very woman who had stolen 
Trevihan. Nothing thenceforth opposed the 
marriage of the latter, the betrothal had been 
immediately renewed; as Kerias had foreseen. 
Marguerite, richer than was thought for, had 
given all to her son,—and the wedding had been 
blessed at Moustoirac by the rector in person. 

Meanwhile, before celebrating it, and to re- 
move from Paul the stain of his first condition, 
the man of God had solemnly evangelized him. 

This ceremony is one of the most touching 
and most ancient in Lower Brittany. It usually 
takes place before the churches of our Lady of 
Pity. Young men who have led an irregular 
life, who have abused wine at the inns, and at 
fairs, who are often absent from the Sunday 
services and who pass by crosses without tak 
ing their hats off, are there secretly submitted to 
it. Especially are blasphemers evangelized, in 
fine, all those who have not been faithful to their 
baptismal vows. 

Paul repaired alone at midnight to the hol 
place; he traversed the cemetery furnished wi 
tombs and planted with little crosses; he knelt 
in the chapel lighted by the single lamp of the 
tabernacle, where nothing was heard but the 
ticking of the clock. The old priest arrived, 
bearing the surplice and the stole. He asked 
the young man if he repented the voluntary or 
involuntary faults of his wandering youth. 
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Paul took an oath to this effect on the crucifix.| party to the Trevihans, Kerias and Favenneks, 
Then the rector placed the stole on his head,| Then we took leave of everybody, not. without 
exorcised and blessed him, and afterwards raised | promising to return some day, and not without 
and embraced him tenderly. Paul returned} leaving to each our presents of adicu, and our 
alone and with the reproaches of his youth re-| thanks for their hospitality. 
moved. Robert then perceived how prudently I had 
The next day the most scrupulous saluted him} acted in furnishing my valise with chaplets, 
as a brother, and even his enemies pressed his| silver crosses, holy images, and especially with 
hand. So the whole neighborhood danced at| muslins and gilded stuffs. We were, with these 
his wedding, which was the most brilliant one) trifles, happy and friendly,—at discretion. 
within the memories of any. When we presented our most beautiful rosaries 
After having finished his pious mission, the|to Marguerite and to Paul, and our richest cross 
good rector had returned to his flock, joy having| to his wife :— 
cured him. “JT will add them to our talismans, to our 
“And on your marriage eve,” asked I of | ouzon,” said the husband, opening an armorie. 
Anne Marie, “ you,did not see the hind of St.| And he showed us, carefully arranged in a 
Nennoch !” niche, his former rope-dancer’s costume, 2 per- 
“ T was not to see it,” replied the young woman) petual lesson to maternal vigilance; the soule 
smiling upon Marguerite, “unless I espoused | and watch which he had won at the New Chap- 
Gildas Favennek!” | el; the velvet, torn from the apron of Anne 
“ Apropos,” said Robert, “what has become} Marie; the boquet of roses which he had thrown 
of poor Gildas?” |to her in the theatre ; and, at the place of hon- 
“ He has consoled himself by asking the hand|or, in a pretty gilt frame, his little Breton 
of my eldest sister. Our two families will thus | prayer to our lady.—the sacred legacy of his 
become connected, and the marriage is to take! mother’s tenderness, that saving memory of his 
place at the next St. Annis Day.” |childhood which had rescued him from the 
“ Here,” thought I, “is a master-peice of Pire' storm and brought him to the port,—the palla- 
Kerias! He hesitated between two good suitors ;|dium of his roof, of his family, and his des- 
he has found means to secure both, and at the/tiny. 
same time to avoid making restitution of the} He was henceforth no longer to recite it 
bridal presents !” jalone. The whole family recited it in common, 





“ And this poor child,” continued I, in a low jevening and and morning, before the Madonna 
tone. pointing to Raphael, “ how have you been jand the cradle. 
able to separate him from his mother?” “ And they will do well not to fail of doing 


“IT bought him!” whispered Paul; “I prom-|so!” said the prophetess to us mysteriously, as 
ised the little one that she would return soon,! we were making our adieus; “for the korrigan 
and I hope our maternal cares will make him | who carried off Paul, and who could not reiain 
forget her. Already amid the caresses of my | him, will one day seek to carry off his son.” 
family, he rarely remembers the cruelties of his| “How!” cried I. “do you still believe 4 
own. Anne Marie is so good a mother to him|that the gipsey was only a korrigan in human 
that he will at last give her this name. form. who will ussume this form to come again.” 

We found, indeed, that Raphael had already in-| I did not attempt to undeceive the old woman. 
creased in health, strength, and gaiety. Only a|It would have been impossible! Besides her 
slight melancholy remained, which added to the| fixed idea had taken a useful direction. The 
grace of his smile. children of Paul and Anne Marie will be guarded 

We assured ourselves, the next day, of the|but the more faithfully. 
union of the three families, by giving a wedding 





Wrone Appress anp Rigut ANnswer.—In!it may make you feel a little awkward when you 
a law case before a Dublin Court, in which the|next write to me. It is truly difficult to explain 
Marquis of Sligo and Sir James Dombrain were|to a man that you have a polite or courtcous 
litigants, counsel read the following letter, writ-| meaning towards him in calling him a “ shatlow- 
ten by Sir James to his solicitor, Mr. Jeffers—/| pated fool, or that you are possessed of the most 
“June 30,1853. Dear Jeffers.: I enclose a let-|‘open* intentions when you express a wish ‘to 
ter which Ihave this day received from the noble | squeeze him. I read your letter; that is a fact ; 
marquis. Did you ever see such a shallow-pated | and as it was directed to me, it is your fault, not 
fool? We must squeeze him. Warn Suttomnot | mine.—Yours, &c., SLico” 
to sell one pennyworth of his royalties without 
our consent. We can use flying seals as well as| Postar ANomacies.—If you want to send a 
his lordship. Yours, &., J. Domprarn. The| periodical cheaply from Calcutta to Delhi, send 
letter was sent by mistake to the marquis, who|it by London ; it will be charged eight pence for 
replied as follows : “ Dear Sir James—I this day | the 8000 miles home, and as much for the same 
received a letter from you, but found it to be in-| distance back ; while for the 800 miles direct ic 
comprehensible, until I discovered it to be ad-| will be charged two rupees. or four shillings “The 
dressed ‘Dear Jeffers’ You should take care}land carriage from Calcutta is the same in both 
not to write so of me, nor direct to me; for| cases, only in the cheaper one the periodical has 
though these things happen on the stage. they | the advantage of 16,000 miles sea-voyave 
are not a little rare in reality. However, I dare Journal of Society of Arts. 
say you will not mind the mistake much, though 











‘FHE FORTUNES AND ISSUES OF THE WAR. 


From The Economist, 24 June. 


THE FORTUNES AND ISSUES OF THE 
WAR 


Ir appears that in our last number we did 
Kossuth injustice in representing him as pre- 
pared and willing to accept the dangerous 
assistance of Russia towards the liberation of 
his country. Such we certainly gathered from 
his language to be his meaning. But we are 
assured, on authority which we are bound to 
receive, that so far from wishing Hungary to 
throw herself into the arms of Russia, he dep- 
recates any such step as one of the most seri- 
ous evils that could befal her; but at the same 
time predicts that, in order to escape from her 
present wretched condition of bondage and 
oppression, she will take that step if an oppor- 
tunity is afforded her, and argues that the cir- 
cumstance of England having accepted the 
alliance of Austria leaves her no alternative. 
Refugees, it is said, who are in safety and com- 
parative comfort, even though in exile, can 
argue the matter as we do, coolly and ration- 
ally, and see the full peril of owing the chance 
of independence to a power which cannot 
wish it permanently to succeed; but Hunga- 
rians who live in their own land, and witness 
daily acts of atrocity and injustice, who are 
surrounded with Austrian police and Austrian 
spies, and are liable at any moment to be torn 


from their families and thrust into a dungeon, 
will grasp at any friendly hand which gives 
them a prospect even of momentary emanci- 


ation. As long as there was any hope from 

rench or English intervention, as long as it 
ee possible that Austria, by siding with 

ussia, might induce the enemies of Russia to 
arm ana succor Hungary, they were willing 
to wait and to endure; but now that the West- 
ern Powers have persuaded Austria to join 
them, Hungary has no alternative -but to seek 
aid from a quarter where it can be granted 
only from a sinister motive and for a tempora- 
v purpose, or to lie down in despair and allow 
the last remains of national vitality to be 
trampled out of her. 

To these representations we have only two 
remarks to urge. First—It was impossible 
and would have been, wrong for English states- 
men not to accept and even seek the alliance 
of Austria in the cause in which they are now 
engaged, provided they could feel secure in 
the honesty and cordiality of that alliance, and 
provided they did not purchase it by any un- 
worthy concessions or injudicions sacrifice of 
ultimate objects. Of course men whose duty 
it is to consider only or permanently the inter- 
ests of Hungary, would have had us aid Tur- 
Key by endeavoring to re-create and raise an 
endependent Hungarian nation ; but men whose 
duty it is to consider only or permanently the 
interests of England, and the success of her 
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policy and arms, could not have pursued such 
a course, while the powerful empire of Austria 
was willing to assist her, without a manifest 
dereliction of patriotic duty. Secondly—If 
Hungary can win her freedom by accepting 
the treacherous succor of the despot who form- 
erly crushed her; if she feels certain that, 
once in arms, she can bid defiance to her old 
oppressor; if she can insure that the conse- 
quences of such a step will not be merely a 
passage from one slavery to another yet worse 
because more hopeless ;—we say, by all means, 
let her try. Redemption and independeace 
are well worth acceptance from the Areh- 
Enemy himself; they are blessings to be pur- 
chased—if purchaseable—at any risk and at 
any cost ; but bargains with the Evil One are 
proverbially fatal and deceptive. 

It does appear very doubtful, however, 
whether the opportunity will be afforded her; 
and, therefore, we deprecate with the greater 
earnestness the slightest insurrectionary move- 
ment. It would seem from the news which 
has reached our shores this week as if false- 
hood and aggression were about to meet their 
appropriate penalties. If telegraphic des- 

atches are to be relied upon, the siege of Si- 
istria has been raised, and the Russian army 
is in full retreat across the Danube :—<And if 
the plain language of English statesmen may 
be trusted, they have no idea of terminating 
the war upon any terms that shall leave the 
Power which has involved us in it the means 
of renewing it at a more convenient season 
and under more favorable auspices. The de- 
bate which took place on Monday night in the 
House of Lords 1s the first Parliamentary dis- 
cussion on the subject which we have read 
with feelings of full satisfaction. The vener- 
able Lord Lyndhurst, with a cogent logic 
worthy alike of his legal and his political celeb- 
rity, enforced the argument which, for months, 
we have urged so pertinaciousiy upon our 
readers,—that the aggressions of Russia have 
been relentless, ceaseless, systematic—that she 
will never abandon them except from absolute 
inability to pursue them—that no treaty we 
can make with her will bind her—that it is 
impossible to frame engagements more solemn 
than those she has already broken, impossible 
for her to swear more positive oaths than those 
she has habitually violated—and consequently, 
as “moral guarantees ” that she will not, they 
are but so much waste paper, we must not lay 
down our arms till we have secured * material 
guarantees” that she can not. He declared, 
amid the cheers of the House, that no issue of 
the war could be satisfactory or honorable 
which did not include the rescue from Russia 
of the mouths of the Danube, the secured in- 
dependence of Circassia, and the destruction 
of Sebastopol and the fleet sheltered behind 
those mighty fortifications. 
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Lord Derby held nearly the same language. 
He declared that, little as Englishmen like war, 
they would like a dishonorable peace still less ; 
and that that would be a dishonorable peace 
which should leave Russia in possession of her 
recent conquests and able again to disturb 
the tranquillity of Europe, or which should 
leave the tribes of the Caucasus exposed to 
her vengeance, and the Danube a receptacle 
for her filth. Lord Clarendon, as became his 
official position, was somewhat less specific, but 
not one whit less clear and decisive in his lan- 
guage. He declared that, whatever might be 
the ostensible language of notes and protocols, 
neither Austria nor the Western Powers had 
entered into any engagement to respect the 
integrity of Russia, and that neither she nor we 
would allow Nicholas to escape with no worse 
punishment than simple failure. 


THE FORTUNES AND 


Under these circumstances I think that we 
may have some confidence in the assurances 
Austria has given us, that her objects and views 
are the same as ours, and that in the prosecution 
of those objects and views we shall always find 
her with us. Nor can I believe that, after the 
knowledge which Austria has acquired of Rus- 
sian diplomacy—after the experience she has had 
of the utter disregard of Austrian interests—af- 
ter the vast expense she has now incurred, and 
the great risks to which she may be exposed—I 
cannot believe, as the noble Lord would almost 
seem to infer, that Austria would be so wanting 
to her interests and dignity as to conclude a peace 
such as that to whith he has referred. Such a 
peace would be nothing but a short and hollow 
truce, to which England and France could be no 
parties—a peace which would afford no guaran- 
tees for the future, which would be indeed a tri- 
umph to Russia, and would leave Austria here- 
after more than ever exposed to the pernicious 
influence and aggressive policy of Russia. There 
was another point in reference to the terms in 
which the peace should be made. I cannot say, 
nor do I think any of your Lordships would un- 
dertake to say, on what terms peace can be made, 
because those terms must depend on the chances 
and contingences of the war; and, indeed,.if I 
did know on what terms we should be prepared 
to make peace, I am sure your Lordships would 
agree with me that it would be imprudent at this 
moment to divulge them. We may have our 
own opinions as to what may be desirable in that 
respect, but none of us can tell what may be 
possible. This we know, however, that the poli- 
cy and power of Russia are dangerous to the 
peace and well-being of Europe, and that they 
are dangerous to the cause of progress and civil- 
ization. We must all of us know that the object 
and the interests of Europe must be to curtail 
that power and to check that policy, and that if 
this opportunity be neglected of doing that, it 
would be vain to hope that such a thing would 
ever occur again. My Lords, all Europe is not 
to be disturbed—great interests are not to be dis- 
Jocated—great commercial and social risks are 
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are not to be united in arms for an insignificant 
result. We must all be agreed that repression 
will only postpone the danger, and that safet 
alone can be sought in curtailing a power whic 
menances the peace.of Europe and the cause of 
progress and civilization. 


The independent politician, the a 
leader, and the responsible Minister, then, all 
agree in affirming that Russia must be effectu- 
ally weakened; that she must not only prom- 
ise to do right in future, but must be made in- 
capable of doing wrong; that to neglect this 
opportunity of securing that result would be 
a folly and a crime ; and that to lay down our 
arms without having secured it would be 
eqivalent to a defeat. We cannot conceal the 
gratification, the comfort, with which we have 
read these declarations. For the first time 
since the commencement of the war we breathe 
freely. We are no longer afraid of profitless 
campaigns, feeble negotiations, and a dishon- 
orable peace. We perceive that our states- 
men have grasped the magnitude of the ques- 
tion and the splendor of the opportunity, and 
though the struggle may not have brought 
forth all the fruits which at one time we hoped 
from it, of better days for European freedom, 
oe the first great blow at despotism will have 

een struck by the humiliation of the mightiest 
of despots. Our exertions and our sacrifices 
will not have been in vain. 

We must not, however, indulge in prema- 
ture pans. Success has so far attended the 
righteous cause, but that success is still only 
imperfect, and the cause is not yet won. 
“ Much has been done, but more remains to 
do.” The enemy may have been driven back 
across the Danube, and fortresses of the Do- 
brudscha may again fall into Turkish power. 
It is, too, a great thing that all the victories 
hitherto won, and all the great aggressive en- 
terprises bafiled, have been due solely to the 
Ottoman armies. The prestige of Russian in+ 
vincibility is destroyed forever. Russia has 
been met, checked, and defeated with severe 
loss in nearly every engagement by the Turks 
alone. She has now to make head against 
three new foes, each singly more powerful 
than the old one. The odds are desperate: 
but we should probably be dangerously de- 
ceived if we imagined that the Czar has any 
intention of yielding. On the contrary, it 
appears probable that he is concentrating his 
forees on the Moldavian frontier with the pur- 
pose of a decisive struggle with Austria, if that 

wer should actually take the field against 
hi He is preparing for that defensive game 
within his own dominions which we long ago 
pointed out as the safest for him and the most 
dang ‘rous for us. But if our allies are true 





to u', and if we are true to ourselves, we may 


not to be run, and the greatest powers of Europe | fee confident of prompt and brilliant success 
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If Austria should enter into the strife in earn- 
est, we may leave to her and Turkey combined 
the task of driving him out of the Principali- 
ties and fortifying them against future inva- 
sion. The English and French troops will 
then be set at liberty for the grand coup of the 
campaign—the destruction of Sebastopol, and 
possibly the conquest of the Crimea. This 
may be a difficult achievement, but it is still 
more difficult to believe that 50,000 of the 
best soldiers in Europe, aided by the most 
powerful fleets ever sent to sea, cannot accom- 
~~ it. That done, the liberation of the 

aucasus and the independence of Georgia 
must soon follow. Whether Russia may then 
sue for peace, or resolve on an obstinate pros- 
ecution of the war, will be a matter of very 
small importance. Such fleets and armies as 
may be necessary for the retention of the Cri- 
mea and the blockade of the Baltic, may be 
permanently kept there without any great bur- 
den on our resources. The object of the war 
will be gained, whether peace be signed or 
not. 

One contingency alone gives us any anxie- 
ty. It is that to which we have alluded at the 
commencement of our remarks. As far as we 
can - at Russian movements by the uncer- 
tain light of telegraphic information, it seems 
not unlikely that Nicholas intends, as soon as 
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the hostile designs of Austria are beyond 
doubt, to carry the war across the frontier in- 
to Transylvania, and trust to an Hungarian 
insurrection in his favor. If, unhappily, that 
should take place, it would unquestionably 
place England in a very embarrassing position, 
Austria, by joining our alliance, would ie that 
ease have brought upon herself not only a 
foreign but a domestic enemy. Her foreign 
foe is ours also; her domestic foe is one of her 
own making, with whose wrongs we heartily 
sympathize—her treatment of whom our na- 
tion execrates, and even our Government dis- 
approves. She may appeal to us for aid. It 
is simply impossible that we could give it in 
Hungary or against Hungarians. No British 
Ministry could perpetrate such a crime. The 
British nation would never permit such a cruel 
insult, both to its character and feelings. We 
should, however, by a vigorous prosecution 
of hostilities against Russia in the Crimea and 
the Principalities, be virtually thwarting the 
Hungarian movement. That would be inevi- 
table, and Hungary would have brought it on 
herself. But it would be a matter for deep 
regret and grief if, in our just efforts to baffle 
one injustice, we were thus compelled to be 
reluctant agents in facilitating the perpetra- 
tion of another. Let us hope that the dilemma 
may be averted. 





Know Yoursetr.—It is a very wise rule in 
the conduct of the understanding, to acquire 
early a correct notion of your own peculiar con- 
stitution of mind, and to become well acquainted, 
as a physician would say, with your idiosyncrasy, 
Are you an acute man, and see sharply for small 
distances ? or are you a comprehensive man, and 
able to take in wide and extensive views into 
your mind? Does your mind turn its ideas into 
wit? or are you apt to take a common-sense 
view of the objects presented to you? Have 
you an exuberant imagination, or a correct judg- 
ment? Are you quick, or slow? accurate, or 
hasty? a great reader, or a great thinker? It is 
a prodigious point gained if any man can find 
out where his powers lie, and what are his defi- 
ciences—if he can contrive to ascertain what na- 
ture intended him for: and such are the changes 
and chances of the world, and so difficult is it to 
ascertain our own understandings, or those of 
others, that most things are done by persons who 
could have done something else better. If you 
choose to represent the various parts in life by 
holes upon a table, of different shapes—some 
circular, some triangular, some square, some ob- 
long—and the persons acting these parts by bits 
of wood of similar shapes, we shall generally find 
that the triangular person has got into the square 
hole, the oblong into the triangular, and a square 
pe has squeezed himself into the round hole. 

he officer and the office, the doer and the thing 
done, seldom fit so exactly, that we can say they 
were almost made for each other. 





There is one circumstance I would preach up 
morning, noon, and night, to young persons, for 
the management of their understanding. What 
ever you are from nature, keep to it; never de 
sert your own line of talent. If Providence only 
intended you to write posies for rings, or mottoes 
for twelfth-cakes, keep to posies and mottoes: a 
good motto for a twelfth-cake is more respectable 
than a villanous epic poem in twelve books. Be 
what nature intended you for, and you will sue- 
ceed ; be anything else, and you will be ten thow 
sand times worse than nothing.— Sidney Smith. 





INSTANTANEOUS FLOWERING OF PLANTS.— 
Tue plants selected—a group of geraniums and 
& rose-tree—were planted in two rather dee 
boxes of garden mould, previously prepared with 
some chemical manure, and were then covered 
with glass-shades. Mr. Herbert proceeded to 
pour over the roots, from a small watering-pot, 
a chemical mixture which caused a great heat, 
as was shown by an intense steam of vapor 
evolved within the shades, and allowed to some 
extent to escape through a small hole in the top, 
which at first was kept closed. The effect upon 
the geraniums was almost instantaneous, the buds 
beginning to burst in five or six minutes, and 
the plants being in full bloom within‘ ten min- 
utes, when the blossoms were gathered by Mr, 
Herbert, and distributed amongst the ladies prese 
ent.— Year-book of Facts. 
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From The Spectator. 


KNIGHT’S OLD PRINTER AND MOD- 
ERN PRESS.* 


One half of this volume is the result of half 
a life’s research, reflection, experience, and 
struggle. The “Old Printer” is the revised 
biography of Caxton, originally published in 
the V edly Volume. The “Modern Press’ 
is an historical sketch of the numbers, prices, 
and circulation of books, from the invention 
of printing to the present time; in fact, the 
story of chea ning and cheap literature. In 
this survey, Mr. Knight may possibly overrate 
the literary character and importance of the 
Useful Knowledge Society ; and, as we shall 
show presently there are omissions in his 
sketch. The whole, however, is a remarkable 
contribution to literary history; exhibiting 
great research and great practical knowledge, 
full of curious facts and sound remarks as well 
as of their useful application. 

After a brief notice of the earliest of printed 
books, the various editions of the Bible, and 
the enterprise of the Alduses, Stephenses, and 
Plantins, in issuing cheap volumes of the Clas- 
sics, Mr. Knight rapidly traces the story of 
increasing demand and diminishing cost, till 
he reaches Bell's edition of the Poets, com- 
menced between seventy and eighty years 
ago; from this he passes to the Circulating 
Library,and then to the Society for promoting 
Useful Knowledge. There was much doing, 
however, between Bell and the Society. Cooke 
= a more popular selection of the 
oets than Bell’s; to which he added Novel- 
ists, and such miscellaneous works as the 
“ Spectator ;” while by means of two editions, 
a fine paper and a common paper, he supplied 
standard books ata really cheap rate. Walker 
sent forth his “ Classics,” comprising some of 
the best works in English belles lettres. in a 
large Elzevir form; and he had several re- 
spectable followers or imitators. When allow- 
ance is made for the difference of taste, the 
greater cheapness of paper and of wages now, 
with the introduction of steam and roller- 
printing, it is a question whether our present 
cheapness has gone very much beyond Walk- 
er’s Classics, regard being had to the whole of 
the circumstances. Editions of popular plays, 
under various titles, were quite as cheap as 
now, the same regard being had to circum- 
stances; for cheapness beyond the actual cost 
and the usual rate of profit cannot go on for 
long. Before either Constable or the Society 
had taken any practical steps towards cheap 
literature, Limbird in the Mirror, and in 
several standard or popular works, had ap- 
pealed to the masses, and applied wood-cuts 


* The Old Printer and the Modern Press. 
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to assist the attraction of cheap letterpress. 
What the Useful Knowledge ‘Society and 
Constable really did in the way of novelty, 
was to introduce copyright books into cheap 
literature. Constable’s books, indeed, were 
generally slight, sometimes perhaps trashy ; 
and indeed much of our present boasting is 
reducible to books that cannot be got rid of 
at a higher figure. The Society’s copyrights 
were original; often ponderous and heavy, 
with occasionally a sort of dull prosiness 
about them that militated against a popular 
success. A greater stimulus was given about 
the same time by the accident of Cooper’s 
earliest and raciest novels being without copy- 
right ; cheap editions of which indicated that 
there was a large public ready to buy new 
books whose first or fashionable attraction was 
a. if they were brought within their means. 

entley and Colburn acted upon this idea 
in their libraries of fiction ; the misfortunes of 
Seott and the partial expiration of Byron’s 
copyrights worked together in the same 
direction ; but the ne plus ultra of copyright 
cheapness, or at least of low price, was not 
attained till Messrs. Simms and M’Intyre be- 
gan to publish copyright novels in their Par- 
lor Library at a shilling. The truest cheap- 
ness, we believe, will be found in Longman’s 
Traveller’s Library or works of the same form, 
and in some of Murray’s and Moxon’s publi- 
cations. Whether much sound or solid infor- 
mation can be imparted by the bulk of the 
cheap books that are now circulated by mil- 
lions, or whether they can contribute to form 
a literary taste, or that still lower thing called 
a “taste for reading.” is very doubtful. In- 
formation or critical perception cannot be ac- 
quired by running through “ amusing ” books, 
or inflated, exciting, flashy novels, at a speed 
almost as rapid as the railway carriage in which 
the reader sits. It is possible that the gain 
upon this class of books profits the publisher 
as little as the reader. Hear the opinion of 
Mr. Knight upon the matter. 


“In addition to the collections just enumer- 
ated, we have the neW Libraries, whether known 
as Cheap Series, Parlor Library, Pocket Libra- 
ry, Railway Library, or Readable Books. These 
are, for he most part, devoted to novels, old and 
new, and to American reprints. In this form 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ rushed into a circulation 
which no book with the exception of Bible and 
Prayer-book, and perhaps some spelling-book, 
ever before attained. Here Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton is to reach a popularity which no novelist 
ever before reached ; and to be paid ‘ the extrav- 
agant sum of 20,000/. for the exclusive sale of his 
works for the next ten years.’ as we are assured 
in the Times. We hear of enormous profits 
made, and fortunes realized, by these books 
They meet the eye on every railway stall and in 
‘every stationer’s window, glittering in green and 
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crimson. But we also sometimes hear of large 
stocks of unsaleable ventures, and of consequent 
evil fortune, in spite of one or two profitable 
undertakings. We have great confidence in the 
largest sales of the cheapest edition of an attrac- 
tive book by an author of reputation; but we 
have no confidence in the large individual sale 
of a great number of such distinct books, each 
jostling the other in the race for popularity. We 
lieve that the sale of many such works has 
been much exaggerated. We hear that the 
margin of profit, as commercial men say, is very 
nurrow, and leaves little surplus to cover risk. 
Of one thing we are clear. Whatever sum may 
be paid for a great name, the natural sale of 
books of this class can afford very little for the 
payment of copyright in ordinary cases. The 
paper, machine-work, and binding, we are in- 
formed, of one of the shilling volumes, will cost, 
for an impression of 10,000, about 220/., and the 
tradc expenses and advertising will raise that cost 
to 250/. This is 6d. per copy. They are sold 
wholesale at 8s. for 13 copies; which leaves a 
surplus of about 60/. But the setting up the 
types and the stereotyping will cost about 40/. 
There is 20/. then left for the publisher upon 
10,000. If he sells 20,000 there is 80]. Where 
is the fund for the payment of authorship? Is 
it to be assumed that a sale of 40,000 or 50,000 
copies may at present be attained for such works 
under ordinary conditions? If not, is the cheap- 
est supply of reading for these kingdoms to be 
kept up by piracies from America or republica- 
tions of expired copyrights? We doubt if this 
trade generally is in a healthy position: at any 
rate, we fear that we must scarcely look to this 
class of books for making “cheap literature ” 
what it might be made by judicious manage- 
ment—an instrument of great public good.” 


That this cheap reading is better than the 
indecent or immoral stuff which still circulates 
though in a less degree than formerly, not at 
a lower price but in the cheaper-looking mode 
of numbers, cannot be disputed. We con- 
ceive it to be very doubtful whether the rage 
for cheap copyrights is of much benefit. The 
best class of works will not be printed in that 
way, for the reason just assigned by Mr. Knight. 
We believe that cheap reprints of expired 
copyrights which must have stood the test of a 
generation, furnished and still furnish more 
wholesome food to the popular mind than in- 
different translations of foreign romances, or 
reprints of third-rate English and American 
fictions. 

The chasm left between Bell in 1777 and 
the Useful Knowledge Society in 1826 is an 
omission in a narrative of the progress of 
cheap publications, even on the broad scale on 
which Mr. Knight treats it; and (as is but 
natural) he ascribes, as we have said, more 
merit to the Society than it is strictly entitled 
to. These, however, are very small blemishes 
in a book displaying so extensive a knowledge 
of minute and curious facts largely presented, 
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such a thorough acquaintance with the history 
of publication, and so much sensible and 
original thought on all which relates to the 
literature as well as the business of cheap 
books. 

The durable and costly materials of many 
manuscripts, coupled with the labor and artist- 
ical skill bestowed upon them, raised them 
above the caprices of fashion into the class of 
art. It is probable that time rather increased 
than diminished the value of most manuscripts. 
With the invention of printing, or at least after 
Aldus had discarded the folio and quarto for 
the handier forms, cheap books were attainable 
by the poor scholar as second-hand books. 
Death, extravagance, fashion, sent stores of 
learning to the stalls; and though the process 
might be slow, it was quicker than we imagine, 
By the seventeenth century books were turned 
to even viler uses. The “ trunkmaker” or 
™ wrapping-paper ” was a common jest against 
bad writers, and the Augustan age witnessed 
more varied uses. Cibber, in his depression, 
thus apostrophizes the manuscripts he is about 
to burn — 


“Ye shall not beg, like gratis-given Bland, 

Sent with a pass, and vagrant through the land; 
Nor sail with Ward, to ape and monkey climes, 
Where vile Mundungus trucks for viler rhymes: 
Not sulphur-tipt emblaze an alehouse fire ; 

Not wrap up oranges, to pelt your sire!” 


And this reduction or degradation, or what- 
ever we may call it, must of necessity be the 
case, from the vast number of failures in au- 
thorship. The surviving authors of Charles 
the Second’s time can almost be reckoned on 
the fingers, and there was then hardly a gene- 
ral reading public at all; yet Mr. Knight tells 
us that new books averaged nearly one hun- 
dred a year. 


“The earliest Catalogue of Books published 
in this country contains a list of ‘all the books 
printed in England since the dreadful fire, 1666, 
to the end of Trinity term, 1680. The statisti- 
cal results of this catalogue of productions of the 
press for fourteen years have been ascertained by 
us. The whole number of books printed was 
3550; of which 947 were divinity, 420 law, and 
153 physic ; 397 were school-books, and 253 on 
subjects of geography and navigation, including 
maps. About one-half of these books were sin- 
gle sermons and tracts. Deducting the reprints, 
pamphlets. single sermons, and maps, we have 
estimated that, upon an average, 100 new books 
were produced in each year.” 


We close with a continuation of the same 
subject during the first half of the last century. 
Contrary to what would have been supposed, 
there were fewer new books published than 
in Charles the Second’s reign. 
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“ The ‘Complete Catalogue of Modern Books, 
published from the beginning of the Century to 
1756,’ contains 5280 new works. In this cata- 
logue ‘ all pamphlets and other tractg’ are ex- 
cluded. We can scarcely, therefore, compare 
this period, as to the number of books published, 
with that of 1680. The average number of the 
first fifty-seven years of the eighteenth century 
was 93 new works each year. At the beginning 
of the century, the price of a folio or quarto vol- 
ume ranged from 10s. to 12s.; an octavo from 5s. 
to 6s.; and a duodecimo from 2s. 6d. to 3s. We 
have the original ‘Tatler’ before us, with its 
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curious advertisements of books, sales by the 
candle, cordial elixirs, lotteries, and bohea tea at 
24s. a pound. Whitelocke’s ‘Memorials,’ folio, 
is advertised at 12s.; Rowe’s edition of Shak- 
speare, 8vo., is 5s. per volume; ‘ The Peerage of 
England,’ 8vo. 6s.; Shakspeare’s Poems, 12mo. 
1s. 6d.; ‘The Monthly Amusements,’ each num- 
ber containing a complete novel, is 1s.; Sermons 
are 2d. each. We learn from other sources, that 
the first edition of ‘ The Dunciad’ was a sixpen- 
ny pamphlet ; whilst ‘ The Governor of Cyprus, 
a Novél,’ and ‘The Wanton Fryar, a Novel, 
were each 12s.” 





From The Press. 


Psychological Inquries. In a Series of Essays. 
London: Longmans. 


A sERiEs of essays on psychology, from the 
pen of Sir Benjamin Brodie (for we believe 
that the authorship of this work is not secret), 
necessarily commands attention. The fasci- 
nation which surrounds that most mysterious 
of all subjects, the connection of body and 
mind, invites the speculations of quackery, 
whence the sensation of a distinguished name, 
guaranteeing in some sort the soundness of 
the writer’s deductions, becomes doubly im- 
——- Nor is this all. Nobody cares to 

now what Mr. A. or Mr. B. may have to say 
about the signs of approaching death ; but Sir 
Benjamin Brodie’s assertions on such a sub- 
ject, confirmed by the experience of many 
thousand cases, carry with them the weight 
and stamp of authority. The following are 
his most important statements :—* The mind 
is often, perhaps usually, active up to the 
moment of dissolution, even where the bodily 
appearances presented are those of complete 
stupor.” Drowning persons, afterwards brought 
to life, have affirmed that their whole previous 
existence seemed to pass before them in an 
instant of time. Death by drowning is not a 
— process: the memory of those who 
ave been saved seldom retains any un- 
pleasant impression. One patient declared 
“ that the last thing he remembered was look- 
ing at the pebbles and weeds at the bottom of 
the river, with little or no fear of what was 
about to happen, and no bodily suffering.” 
With the exception of a few complaints, such 
as hydrophobia and delirium tremens, this 
— rule of painless dissolution holds good. 
me have fallen asleep in extreme old age, 
and never awaked, thus passing away in 
apparent unconsciousness of their end. It 
would seem that in the last moments of life 
neither religious nor any other influences are 
usually strong. 

Dreams are next discussed, as also the 

roblem, “ What is sleep ?” which our author 

eclares insoluble. The sense of weariness 


appears confined to those functions over which 





the will has power; all involuntary actions 
are continued through our resting as well as 
waking hours. Sleep “ accumulates the ner- 
vous force, which is gradually exhausted ” 
during the day ; but these are words only, for 
who can define or explain the “ nervous 
force” ? Darwin’s axiom, “ that the essential 
part of sleep is the suspension of volition,” 
still holds good, and is accepted as satisfactory. 
Talking and moving in sleep, though ap 
rently phenomena irreconcilable with this the- 
ory, are not so in reality; for there are de- 
grees of sleep, and these things only occur 
where the slumber is imperfect. It may be 
urged, again, that the mere absence of volition 
would not produce that insensibility to sight 
and sound which is the characteristic of the 
sleeper. But few persons are aware how 
much the will is concerned in the reception 
of impressions on the senses. One who is 
absorbed in reading or writing will not hear 
words addressed to him in the ordinary tone, 
though their physical effect on the ear must 
be the same as usual. Dreams are inexpli- 
cable: Lord Brougham suggested that they 
took place only in the momentary state of 
transition from sleep to waking; but facts con- 
tradict this theory, since persons will mutter 
to themselves, and utter inarticulate sounds, 
indicative of dreaming, at intervals of several 
minutes. The common puzzle as to how 
dreams apparently long can pass in a moment 
of time presents no difficulty to the psycholo- 
gist. Life is not measured by hours and 
days, but by the number of new impressions 
received; and the limit to these is in the 
world without us, not in the constitution of 
our minds. Toa child, whose imagination is 
constantly excited by new objects, twelve 
months seem a much longer period than toa 
man. As we advance in life, time flies faster. 
The butterfly, living for a single season, may 
really enjoy a longer existence than the tor- 
toise, whose years exceed a century. Even 
between the eer and the idle among human 
beings there exists a similar difference, though 
less strongly marked. . 
Sir Benjamin, if we may assume the opinion 
expressed by his interlocutors to be his own, 
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puts no faith in phrenology. He considers 
the apportionment of the brain to various 
organs as a merely fanciful theory, and the 
judgment of character, to which practised 
phrenologists have attained, as the result of 
mere conjecture. Dr. Gall, the founder of the 
science, was led into some ludicrous errors in 
his attempts to determine the temperaments 
of individuals to him unknown. Then the 
definitions of the various organs are so general 
as scarcely to admit the possibility of entire 
error :— 

But, even if the errors of phrenology were less 
numerous than I believe them to be, that would 
not go far towards convincing me of the value 
of their art. It is not very difficult for a clever 
observer of human nature to form a notion of 
some part of a man’s character in the course of 
a brief conversation with him; and an enthusiast 
in phrenology may very honestly persuade him- 
self that he Res obtained from the examination 
of his head that knowledge which he has really 
obtained from other sources. Then observe how 
comprehensive the faculties and propensities of 
the phrenological system are supposed to be. 
large development of the organ of destructiveness 
in the head of Hare the murderer explained how 
it was that he was led to murder sixteen human 
beings that he might sell their bodies. But in 
the head of another person who never committed 
a murder it is sufficient to find that it exists in 
combination with a disposition to satire, or to 
deface milestones ; and in the beaver and squirrel 
it explains how it is that these animals are im- 
pelled to cut and tear in pieces the bark, leaves, 
and branches of trees for the innocent purpose 
of constructing their cabins and nests. So the 
large size of the organ of acquisitiveness not only 
leads one person to be a thief and another to 
hoard, but it also explains the habits of the spend- 
thrift (who does not hoard at all) ; and it impels 
storks and swallows to return after their migra- 
tions to establish themselves, each succeeding 
year, in the same locality. Following these ex- 
amples, I do not see that a phrenologist can have 
much difficulty in finding a character for every 
individual suited to the particular configuration 
of his head. 


It has been usually held that large heads 
are more powerful and thinking machines than 
small ones, and as a general rule, experience 
justifies the conclusion. But Newton, By- 
ron, and otheis were exceptions to it; and 
it is quite certain that a large brain may 
Sa semnguanns with the most dense stu- 
pidity. 

Many remarks scattered through this little 
treatise are worth the recollection of all ages 
and classes. “ The failure of the mind in old 
age,” says Sir Benjamin, “is often less the 
result of natural decay than of disuse.” Am- 
bition has ceased to operate; contentment 
brings indolence ; indolence decay of mental 

wer, ennui, and sometimes death. Men 

ve been known to die, literally speaking, of 
disease induced by intellectual vacancy. On 
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the other hand, the amount of possible mental 
labor is far less than many persons imagine. 
If professional men are enabled to work twelve 
or fifteen hours daily, that is because most of 
their business has become, from habit, mere 
matter of routine. From four to six hours is 
probably the utmost daily period for which 
real exertion of the mind can be carried on. 
Modern education is likewise touched upon. 
It errs, according to the author, not in detect, 
but excess. The teaching designed for, and 
which is good for, ordinary intellects is apt to 
check and stint those of a naturally superior 
quality. But, as the nature of individual 
minds cannot be known until education has 
been carried to a certain point, it is difficult 
to see how this fault can be remedied, except 
by giving a large choice and variety of 
studies, so as to offer some that may attract 
all learners. And such is actually the ten- 
dency of our modern system in its latest 
phase. 

If we were to offer any criticism on this 


A|work we should remark that the dialogue 


form adopted is rather a hindrance than a 
help. Conversations are only useful where 
differences of character are to be displayed 
or opposite opinions elicited. But here the 
interlocutors generally agree, and any remark 
made by one of them might be equally attrib- 
uted to the others. The dialogue is, in fact, 
merely an interrupted essay. 





FLowERS AND PERFUMERY. Some idea of 
the importance of perfumery as an article of 
commerce may be formed, when it is stated that 
one of the large perfumers of Grasse, in France, 
employs annually 10,000 lbs. of orange blossoms, 
60,000 lbs. of cassie flowers, 54,000 lbs. of violet 
flowers, 20,000 lbs. of tuberoses, 16,000 lbs. of 
lilac flowers, besides rosemary, mint, lavender, 
thyme, lemon, orange, and other odorous plants, 
in like proportion. Flowers yield perfumes in all 
climates, but those growing in the warmer lati- 
tudes are, it seems, the most prolific in their 
odor, while those from the colder, are sweetest. 
Though many of the finest perfumes come from 
the East Indies, Ceylon, Mexico, and Peru, the 
south of Europe is the only real garden of utility 
to the perfumer. Grasse and Nice are the prin- 
cipal seats of the art. From their geographical 
position, the grower, within comparatively short 
distances, has at command that change of climate 
most applicable to bring to perfection the plants 
required for his trade. On the sea-coast his cas- 
sie grows without fear of frost, one night of 
which would destroy all the plants for a season ; 
while nearer the Alps, his violets are found 
sweeter than if grown in the warmer situations 
where the orange-tree and mignonette bloom to 
perfection. England, however, can claim the 
superiority in the growth of lavender and pep- 
permint ; the essential oils extracted from these 
plants grown at Mitcham, in Surrey, realize 
eight times the price in the market of those pro- 
duced in France or elsewhere, and are fully 
worth the difference for delicacy of odor. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE NATURAL ALLIES OF ENGLAND. 


WueEn Lord Ellenborough proposed, last 
week, to dissolve the connection between the 
North American Colonies and the Mother- 
country, he could scarcely have known how 
entirely out of season and out of tune with 
the present feeling both in this country and 
the Cutunies his proposal was. ‘The same pro- 

sition has been whispered occasionally in 

th Houses, more often in the House of Com- 
mons, and it could scarcely have remained so 
long without an emphatic and indignant con- 
tradiction if the Caleates had been represent- 
ed in the Imperial Parliament. In the hey- 
day of rebellion, Lord Ellenborough might 
have heard something like a response from 
Canada; but at a time when the Colonies are 
getting all that they desire from the Imperial 
Government, and when they are answering 
to that generous concession with an —_ 
generous and spontaneous declaration of their 
own loyalty and attachment, the proposal 
sounds as if it came from some political Rip 
Van Winkle. If Lord Ellenborough is de- 
sirous of taking the post, vacant in the House 
of Lords, of independent Colonial advocate, 
he may do good service; but in this instance 
he has missed the point. There is a claim to 
be advocated for the North American Colo- 
nies, but it is not separation ; it is exactly the 
reverse—Imperial representation. 

This question has fately been in active dis- 
cussion aioe the House of Assembly in Nova 
Scotia, and the Colonial case has been well 
collected and set forth by Mr. Howe, the Pro- 
vincial Secretary of that colony. His state- 
ment was one mainly of facts; sometimes, per- 
haps, a little magnified by the Colonial view, 
sometimes colored with a Western force of 
tint; but in the main substantial, and certainly 
constituting very strong ground for considera- 
tion. The day has gone by when an import- 
ant part of the British empire could be dis- 
missed as “only a colony.” Strip England 
of her dependences, and she would possess 
neither that manifest extension of riches nor 
that evidence of ruling power, neither the 
confidence in herself nor the influence abroad, 
which make her now one of the six greatest 
states in the world. Amongst our Colonies, 
the North American group can certainly lay 
claim to respect, on grounds material as well 
as political ; their sagacity, their energy, their 
independence of thought, have been proved 
by the degree of self-government which they 
have obtained through their own vigor from 
the Imperial Government and Legislature. 
But Mr. Howe shows, that in extent of terri- 
tory, number of people, natural resources, 
wealth, and cumanapelah activity, the group of 
colonies can vie with many states that are 
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recognized as independent—in some respects 
can transcend separate states of the Old World. 
The gross territory, 4,000,000 square miles, 
exceeds that of all Europe, by 290,000 square 
miles, and the United States by 769,000; but 
the portion at present politically organized is 
not less than 486,000 square miles. Canada 
alone equals in size Great Britain, France, 
and Prussia together ; and Nova Scotia is as 
large as Holland or Switzerland, both of which 
are independent. If it is numbers that con- 
stitute the substance of a state, then British 
North America with its 2,517,000 almost equals 
Scotland, and exceeds Denmark, Saxony, and 
Wurtemberg. Is it trade? then in shipping 
tonnage British North America almost equals 
Scotland, with its 522,000 tonnage ; while its 
imports are £11,500,000, and its exports 
£9,545,000, exceeding in both the thirteen 
States of America soon after the time of in- 
dependence. And if England requires an 
army of 120,000 for ordinary protection, 
British North America can muster 380,000 
men for the defence of her soil. These are 
substantial facts. The British North Ameri- 
can Colonies do constitute a state not less ex- 
tensive, wealthy, rich in natural resources, in- 
dependent in spirit or intelligence, than the 
States of America when they set up for them- 
selves; and certainly not less great in all these 
respects than many states of the Old World 
which have been duly recognized for centuries. 
Yet, Mr. Howe remarks, while Scotland can 
send fifty-three Members to the Imperial Par- 
liament, and the single state of Ohio nineteen 
to the American Congress, British North 
America is left without any species of collec- 
tive representation. Sir Robert Peel called 
the Colonies English counties; but English 
counties return their Members. In this coun- 
try we are anxious for establishing County 
Boards: in British North America they have 
only County Boards, and a natural federation 
of states is deprived of the collective govern- 
ment which gives power and importance to 
the neighboring republic, and makes England 
what she is. 

It is needless to say that the colonists ought 
to have a choice in this matter; since they 
have the choice. Some of their forefathers,— 
and those perhaps who have infused a large 
portion of spirit into the present population 
—once exercised their choice, and exercised 
it in favor of adherence to the British Crown. 
Mr. Howe has a right to boast of those Loyal- 
ists who, rather than join a rebellion and re- 
main attached to the Republic, abandoned 
—— and home, passed the border, and 

gan life again on the soil of Nova Scotia. 
There is no denying that the British colonists 
are again pen of exercising their choice, 
_ as the countrymen of Washington have 

one. 














WAS LORD LYTTELTON Junius ? 


For the present, Mr. Howe, who very fairly 
represents the moderate as well as the inde- 
pendent class of colonists, sees a balance of 

ments against annexation to the Republic 
of the United States or an independent Fede- 
ration of the North American Colonies. By 
joining the Union, unquestionably, the Colo- 
nies on the banks of the St. Lawrence would 
at once obtain their share of the power, the 
wealth, or the glory which belong to the Re- 
public. But local interests might be “om ne 
santly merged in general interests. The local 
influences, for example, in regard to fisheries, 
might be more injuriously swamped at Wash- 
ington than they are in an Imperial treatment 
of that subject. Independence would entail 
new expenses for a collective Government ; 
and, let us add, might also expose the federa- 
tion around the St. Lawrence to dangerous 
rivalries ; might even precipitate that split in 
the Union which the Nullificators are continu- 
ally prophesying, and might even plunge the 
whole of the North American continent in 
civil war. On the other hand, it is not to be 
denied that the colonists are refused the bene- 
fits to be derived from collective government. 
They cannot come to England in search of 
support for some Colonial enterprise, but they 
have forced upon their minds the mortifying 
comparison as to the encouragement whic 
may be. given to private and even to foreign 
speculations, while, for want of sufficient fede- 
rative or Imperial authority, the representa- 
tives of the Colonies meet with less considera- 
tion than a half-authorized party from an 
English borough. Mr. Howe contrasts his 
own endeavor to negotiate an advance of a 
few millions for material improvements in 
British North America, and the obstructions 
which he encountered, with the facilities 
afforded to those who were seeking assistance 
“ about a question of the Holy Places or some 
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wretched fortress on the Danube.” Ten men 
in the Imperial Parliament would at all events 
enable the’ English people to understand the 
truth of Colonial wants, the material nature 
of the security which the British Colonies can 
give, the probity of the colonists. 

We also have some interest in this question ; 
and two illustrations will serve as well as the 
most elaborate arguments. At the present 
moment it is a matter of some solicitude to 
know whether in the conflict which may ex- 
tend over the whole world we should have 
the United States for us or against us. Now 
it may be said to be within the choice of the 
British colonists in North America to deter- 
mine whether they shall continue their allegi- 
ance to us, or whether they shall double the 
extent of that Republic which may be our 
friend but may also be our antagonist. By 
meeting the loyalty which the British North 
Americans have shown us thus far, with due 
consideration, we may determine their choice 
for evermore. Again, the two great divisions 
of the Anglo-Saxon race present at this day 
the most powerful and the most successful 
forms of Republican Government,—the one 
the Democratic form, less tried than our own; 
the other the Monarchical form, which has 
endured the trial of centuries, and has by its 
acts furnished the materials for that glorious 
book which we call the history of England. 
According to our treatment of our Colonies 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence it lies with 
us now to determine whether that broad tract 
of land shall be added to the Democratical or 
to the Monarchical form of Republican governs 
ment. And both these questions we say are 
of vital importance at the opening of a period 
in which the English Crown may find its safety 
secured only by bringing to its aid the support 
of every English county that it can command. 





| 
| 





WAS LORD LYTTELTON JUNIUS? 


Ir is satisfactory to learn, (says the Press,) 
that diligent search has been made among the 
archives of the Lyttelton family for any docu- 
ments which might elucidate the question. 
The present Lord Lyttelton has interested 
himself in the inquiry ; but the papers pre- 
served concerning Thomas Lyttelton are 
scanty, and as regards this particular point, 
of very little importance. That collection 
of his “ speeches, letters, verses, and writings” 
which he left to his executor, Mr. Roberts, ap- 
perendly with a view to ape appears to 

irrecoverably lost. Nota trace of the col- 
lection is to be found. It must have been de- 
stroyed by Lord Lyttelton between the date 
of his will and his sudden death, or by his 


executors at some subsequent period. The 
entire disappearance of every fragment of the 
collection 1s in keeping with the mysterious 
manner of his death. 

Some curious papers have, however, been 
found relative to his decease, and particularly 
a statement drawn up by Lord Westcote (who 
became Lord Lyttelton on the subsequent 
reaction of the peerage,) detailing the ghost 
story. A copy of this curious pa er has reached 
us, and we shall betray no confidence in mak- 
ing it public. The substance of it must have 
been known to Dr. Johnson, as he was accus- 
tomed to silence doubt on the story by saying 
“ Thad it from Lord Westcote himself.” This 
paper is endorsed, “ Remarkable circumstances 
atiending the death of Thomas Lord Lyt- 
telton.” It is in Lord Westcote’s own hand:— 


go 
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ReMARKABLE DREAM or Toomas Lorp 
Lytretton. On Thursday, the 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1779, Thomas Lord Lyttelton, when he 
came to breakfast, declared to Mrs. Flood, wife 
of Frederick Flood, Esq., of the kingdom of Ire- 
land, and to the three Miss Amphletts, who were 
lodged in his house in Hill-street, London (where 
he then also was), that he had had an extraordi- 
nary dream the night before: he said he thought 
he was in a room which a bird flew into, which 
appearance was suddenly changed into that of a 
woman dressed in white, who bade him prepare 
to die ; to which he replied—I hope not soon, not 
in two months; she replied—Yes, in three days. 
He said he did not much regard it, because he 
could in some measure account for it, for that a 
few days before he had been with Mrs. Dawson, 
when a robin redbreast flew into her room. 
When he had dressed himself that day to go to 
the House of Lords, he said he thought he did 
not look as if he was likely to die. In the even- 
ing of the following day he told the eldest Miss 
Amphlett that she looked melancholy, but, said 
he, you are foolish and fearful. I have lived two 
days, and, God willing, I will live out the third. 
On the morning of Saturday he told the same 
ladies that he was very well, and believed he 
should bilk the ghost. Some hours afterwards he 
went with them, Mr. Fortescue, and Captain 
Wolseley to Pitt-place, at Epsom, withdrew to 
his bedchamber soon after eleven o’clock at 
night, talked cheerfully to his servant, and par- 
ticularly inquired of him what care had been 
taken to provide good rolls for his breakfast the 
next morning ; stepped into bed with his waist- 
coat on, and, as his servant was pulling it off, 
put his hand to his side, sunk a. and imme- 
diately expired without a groan. He ate a good 
dinner after his arrival at Pitt-place that day, 
took an egg for his supper, and did not seem to 
be at all out of order, except that while he was 
eating his soup at dinner he had a rising in his 
throat, a thing which had often happened to him 
before, and which obliged him to spit some of it 
out. His physician, Dr. Fothergill, told me 
Lord Lyttelton, had in the summer preceding a 
bad pain in his side; and he judged that some 
great vessel in the part where he had felt the 
pain give way, and to that he conjectured his 
death was owing. His declaration of his dream, 
and his expressions above mentioned, conse- 
quential thereunto, were upon a close inqui 
asserted to me to have been so by Mrs. Flood. 
the eldest Miss Amphlett, Captain Wolseley, and 
his valet de chambre, Faulkner, who dressed him 
on the Thursday, and the manner of his death 
was related to me by William Stuckey, in the 

resence of Mr. Fortescue and Captain Wolse- 
ey; Stuckey being the servant. who attended 
him in his bedchamber, and in whose arms he 
died. WESTCOTE. 

February the 13th, 1780. 


In one particular this statement is at vari- 
ance with all the accounts (so far as we recol- 
lect) published at the time, or with the narra- 
tive of Mr. (afterwards Lord) Fortescue. 
Those accounts all represent Lord Lyttelton’s 
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servant as having left his room for a few 
minutes previous to his death. The late Lord 
Fortescue related—among others to the pre- 
sent Mr. George Fortescue—the manner of 
Lyttelton’s death, in substance, as follows :— 


He called on Lord Lyttelton in Hill-street, on 
the very day he died. He walked out with him, 
and, passing through St. James’s churchyard, 
Lord L. said, “ See how young these people died 
(pointing to some epitaphs on young persons) ; 
we do not do that now-a-days, we live to a good 
old age.” He then went down with him ina 
carriage to Pitt-place, where they dined with 
others. Lord L. went up to bed early. His ser- 
vant came down stairs to fetch a spoon to mix some 
physic with. On his return he found his master 
dying, and coming down stairs again waked up 
Lord F. from a nap into which he had fallen, 
and summoned him up. He found Lord L. 
dead. 


Lord Fortescue never himself heard any 
thing of the ghost story until some days after 
Lord Lyttelton’s death. Whatever the motive 
might be, the Lyttelton family, represented by 
Lord Westcote, took care to give currency to 
the ghost story, and to represent that Lord 
Lyttelton’s death was in exact fulfilment of 
the prediction. No inquest was held on the 
body, nor does it appear that any examination 
of it took place. 

We have seen four MS. letters of Lord 
Lyttelton (undoubtedly genuine) which were 
until lately in the hands of Mr. Thorpe, the 
bookseller. One of these, describing the 
eloquence of Chatham, is sufficiently interes- 
ing and characteristic to deserve publica- 
tion :— 


My worthy old Friend,—I return you my most 


sincere thanks for that cordial effusion of senti- 
ment which afforded me great pleasure. The ap- 
plause of an honest and independent count 

gentleman I prefer to volumes of flattery proceed- 
ing from smooth-tongued courtiers or hollow- 
hearted statesmen. I have but one object, but 
one ambition. It is to use all my endeavors to 
serve the public. To do this I can truly say I 
am blessed by no sordid interest, neither hallood 
on by the yelpers of opposition, nor drawn off by 
the terrors of ministerial resentment. But I am 
too well apprised, Quid ferre recusant, “ Quid va- 
leant Humeri,” to look upon myself as the Mar- 
cellus of the age. I have neither the gravity nor 
the importance of character necessary to govern 
in these wild and unruly times, and am sorry 
that with the Earl of Chatham, died the genius 
of England. The majesty of his mind overawed 
everything. The world was silent before him. 
He alone intimidated the house of Bourbon, and 
so great was the terror of his name that the very 
year he died, on a report prevailing in France 
that he was to be again Minister of England, the 
French immediately marched twenty battalions 
down to the coast, transported heavy cannon 
post to Brest, and seized all the peasants from 
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the plough to assist in repairing the fortifications 
of the towns they imagined Lord Chatham would 
begin his administration by invading. When 
they found the rumor was false, they desisted 
from their works, marched ,their troops back to 
their garrisons, and thought Brest strong enough 
to repel the fleet of England, tho’ too weak to 
resist the genius of William Pitt. This wonder- 
fal man was not less dreaded at home. I re- 
member when, after an absence of two years, he 
came down to the House of Commons without 
any man’s knowing his intentions, and knocked 
+? by asingle speech a whole administration. 
His invectives were terrible denunciations of 
vengeance, and accompanied as they were with 
an eye that shot =. fire into the heart of 
his opponents. ‘They had a preternatural effect 
upon men. Hume Campbell, brother to Lord 
rchmont, a cold, steady, interested Scotch- 
man (who disregarded words as much as any 
man), was so scared by him in the House of 
Commons that he was suddenly seized whilst Mr. 
Pitt was speaking with a violent shivering fit, went 
home in a high fever, and dicd in a week after- 
wards. I will stop here, for I am insensibly 
ing on to something like memoirs of Lord 
hatham. He sleeps now, but the poet’s lyre is 
awake. It is in your hand, my good friend. 
Sound then the strings, celebrate his praisc, and 
contrast the magnitude of his mind to the poor 
pusillanimity of modern statesmen, to the cor- 
ruption of modern Parliaments, and to the base 
Italian.code of modern policy. Adieu, my dear 
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friend ; remember me kindly to Madame la Bar- 
onne, and believe me your sincere friend. 
LYTTELTON. 


Hill-street, ye 20th May, 1779. 


OPIE. 


From what we can collect, we think it un- 
likely that any further evidence of import will 
ever be adduced on this Lyttelton theory. 
The Francis family, notwithstanding their 
anxiety to establish the claims of Sir Philip, 
are silent, though his pew have been lo 
open tothem. The identity of Junius is still 
matter of conjecture, and it seems now 
tolerably certain that the mystery will remain 
as long as the letters themselves. He wrote 
to Wilkes, “I speak from a recess which no 
human curiosity can penetrate, and,” he con- 
tinued, plainly referring to Burke’s essay, 
“darkness we are told is one source of the 
sublime.” These words cannot now be read 
without a feeling approaching to awe ; and, 
vast as his genius unquestionably was, the in- 
flexibility of his character, as firm and fixed 
as fate, and the lofty contempt with which he 
looked down upon the vain or ambitious mo- 
tives which influence ordinary men, invest the 
great “ nominis umbra” with a kind of fascin- 
ation which one would hardly care to have 
broken by the discovery of his secret. 





From The Spectator. 
MEMOIRS OF MRS. OPIE.* 


Mrs. Opre was one of that band of writers 
who stood between the weakness or unnatural 
phantasies of the circulating library fictionists 
of the old school, and the SListorical romance 
of Scott or the novel of manners that appeared 
in a later day. Less vivid and dramatic than 
their successors, yet more obvious in their 
craft, they had upon the whole ter solidity 
and purpose, though it was attained at the ex- 

nse of their art by means of direct didacties. 

f this class Miss Edgeworth may upon the 
whole be considered the head; but if she 
brought to her task more sustained labor, 
weightier matter, and possibly greater close- 
ness of structure, Mrs. Opie excelled them all 
in a genial warmth of feeling, as well as in a 
vivacity which if not life itself was very like it ; 
though she did not always escape a degree of 
stiffness, from which indeed the true didactic 
novel is seldom free. These fictions of Edge- 
worth, Opie, Hofland, Hannah More, sw d 
the popularity of any later novels except Scott’s. 


* Memorials of the Life of Amelia Opie, selected 
and arranged from her Letters, Diaries, and other 
Manuscripts. By Cecilia Lucy Brightwell. Pub- 
lished by Longman & Co. London; Fletcher & Al- 

, Norwich. 
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Their fashion has now ; but they have 
left results behind, in the great superiority of 
our juvenile didactic tales, perhaps in the 
greater decorum of our manners and social 
morals. The see which read with avidity nov- 
els that would now be called “slow,” was 
“ fast” enough in its gentleman life, and not 
over straitlaced in general society. 

A long life of eighty-five years (1769-1853) 
caused Amelia Opie to outlive her actual pop- 
ularity, though a tradition of it remained ; and 
the homage of friends, stimulated perhaps by 
religious community, continued to the last. 
Hence her biography has not the general in 
terest which it would have had if she had died 
at fifty instead of eighty-five ; nor does its in- 
trinsic character make up for want of tempo 
rary attraction. Her lit, though long, was 
ea amgp and though living in society all 

r days, and for many years among the high. 
est, her pictures of it Hh letters and dates 
are not so striking and characteristic as some 
contained in other writings of a similar kind, 
The reader is carried over seventy years of a 
busy and eventful life; he is continually 
brought into the company of remarkable per- 
sons ; he often hears of great names, from the 
opening of the first French Revolution to the 
“glorious Three Days” of the second, and 
even to the setting of the younger Bourbon 
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branch at Claremont ; he has glimpses of man- 
ners and opinions “ when George the Third 
was king;” with frequent anecdotes, good in 
themselves or from the names attached to them. 
A great part of the book, however, consists of 
trivial remarks or slight occurrences. More of 
incident, too, is wanted as the story of a life ; 
@ greater insight into the training and pro- 
gress of the author, as well as into the grounds 
of her religious “ connection.” Passages from 
diaries, letters, or a fragmentary autobiogra- 
phy, indicate that Amelia Opie wrote as Pope 
“lisp’d in numbers—for the numbers came ;” 
that her genial nature gave warmth to her 
style ; that probably real occurrences, depos- 
ited in the mind to grow, often formed the 
germ of her tales ; and that her extensive ac- 
quaintance with society modified by art was 
used for the filling-up. She was born a Uni- 
tarian ; for years she was, perhaps, practically 
a nothing-at-all-ist. As half a century rolled 
on, she began to turn her attention to religion ; 
and finally settled down amongst the Quakers, 
— prompted as much, probably, by her per- 
sonal associations with the Gurney family and 
other “ friends,” at Norwich, as by any theo- 
logical considerations. All this, however, we 
are told or see dimly. The point of struggle 
seems to have been one of grammar; the 
Friends’ “ plainness,” in thee and thou, and 
that omission of distinctive titles which Chal- 
mers notes when he met the novelist without 
knowing her for some time: “I could have 
recognized in Mrs. Opie an acquaintance of 
thirty years’ standing ; but I did not and could 
not feel the charm of any such reminiscences 
when Joseph John [Gurney] simply bade me 
lead out Amelia from his Sinulagevem to his 
dining-room. 

The father of Amelia Opie was Dr. Alder- 
son, a physician of Norwich; the family was 
of repute and consideration; the present 
Baron Alderson is a nephew of the Doctor 
and a cousin of the novelist. In consequence 
of the death of her mother, Miss Alderson at 
fifteen headed her father’s table and entered 
the world. We hear of little flirtations and 
attentions ; but it was not till 1798 that she 
married Opie the artist, and not till after her 
marriage that she began to publish. Among 
her earliest works was one of her best as an 
exciting tale, the Father and Daughter. The 
conjoint celebrity of husband and wife, and 
Amelia’s Whig not to say Jacobin polities, led 
her into society of all classes, political, fashion- 
able, literary, and artistical, and gave her a 
social celebrity which, looking coolly back on 
her actual literary merits, seems strange, al- 
though her sprightly disposition and evident 
love of company might have influenced it. 
Her husband died in 1807 ; Mrs. Opie subse- 
quently lived at Norwich with her father, till 
his death in 1825; and then by herself; making, 





however, frequent visits to London and other 
places, including Continental trips on several 
occasions. Her activity as a writer closed with 
her sixtieth or perhaps her fiftieth year; but 
she wrote till neafly her death. She pub- 
lished, in Tait and Chambegs, reminiscences 
of her own life, (of which use has been made 
in this volume,) when she had passed her 
threescore years and ten. The last ten years 
of her life were clouded by infirmity and pain 
— she was troubled with rheumatism ; but not 
more than “age protracted” almost inevitably 
brings. Her life upon the whole was happy ; 
and she seems to have had no idea of her 
waning fame. Few are so cosey as this at 
seventy-five. 


I do so enjoy my home. In a morning I am 
only too full of company; but when at nightfall 
I draw my sofa round for a long evening. to my- 
self, I have such a feeling of thankfulness !—and 
so Lought. It is well to see how the burden is 
fitted to the back by our merciful Father. I have 
been a lone woman through life ; an only child ; 
achildless widow! All my nearest ties engrossed 
by nearer ones of their own. If I dide not love 
to be alone, and‘ enjoy the privileges leisure 
gives, what would: have become of me! But I 
love my lot, and every year it grows dearer still; 
though parting with Seloved friends throws, fora 
while, a deep shadow over my path. 


From a very early period, Mrs. Opie was a 
constant frequenter of the Assizes at Norwich. 
The actualities of life and the play of the pas- 
sions, which she saw there, gave, no doubt, 
reality to her fiction, and preserved her from 
the absurdities into which the mere frequenter 
of “society” is apt to fall. In youth she 
visited the Lunatic Asylum from pity and cu- 
riosity, till she was shocked or frightened 
away. A patient offered an important sug- 
gestion. 


I was now eager to leave the place; but I had 
seen, and lingered behind still to gaze upon, a 
man whom I had observed from the open door 
at which I stood, pacing up and down the win- 
try walk, but who at length saw me earnestly 
beholding him. He started, fixed his eyes on me 
with a look full of mournful expression, and 
never removed them till I, reluctantly I own, 
had followed my companions. What a world 
of wo was, as I fancied, in that look! Perhaps I 
resembled some one dear tohim! Perhaps—but 
it were idle to give all the perhapses of romantic 
sixteen, resolved to find in Bedlam what she 
thought ought to be there of the sentimental, if it 
were not. However, that poor man and his 
expression never left my memory ; and I thought 
of him when, at a later period, I attempted to 
paint the feelings I imputed to him in the “ Fa- 
ther and Daughter.” 


Amelia and her friend Mrs. Inchbald were 
both great admirers of extreme politicians. 
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She attended the trials of Hardy and Horne 
Tooke; was an idolator of Charles Fox, Bona- 
parte, and Lafayette, Bonaparte to a de- 
gree which now seems strange, ——-— it really 
only indicates the violent party feelings of the 
day, which swept every one within a vortex 
of almost faction. She lived to modify her 
views somewhat ; though clinging to Lafayette 
to the last: to be sure, he flattered her. If 
Peel was not an early favorite, he won her 
‘“ heart” at last, though not by politics. 


Sir R. Peel’s heart has stolen mine: that ex- 
quisite self-oblivion, and that prompt sympathy 
with poor Haydon’s sorrows, even only four days 
before his death : and then the fecling and imme- 
diate reply to the hopes of the poor suicide in his 
letter in his dying moments; and the prompt 
help, and the promised succor of his purse and 
influence at a future time; and when he (Sir 
Robert) was not himself lying on a bed of roses! 
Oh! he is a good as well as a great man, and 
God’s blessing must rest on him. 


Erskine was a friend and favorite. The 
last time she heard him was in a great “ right- 
of-way cause,” when he excelled himself. 
Shortly afterwards he was shelved on the 
woolsack; and found it out, if he did not 
know it from the first. 


Fortunate, therefore, were those who heard 
him that day, as never again was he heard to 
equal advantage. A few months afterwards he 
was made Lord Chancellor; and when, while 
talking to him at a party in London, I told him 
I was every day intending to go into the Court 
of Chancery in the hope of hearing him speak in 
his new capacity, his reply was, “Pray do not 
come! you will not hear anything worth the 
trouble. Iam nothing now: you heard the last 
and best of me at Norwich last year.” 


We know not whether the following sto 
of Sheridan and John Kemble is new; it is 
characteristic. 
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My next letter (and I shall certainly answer 
your answer) shall contain more amusing stuff. 
At present I have only time to say, Kemble was 
arrested for a debt kindness had made him incur, 
(for 200/.,) as he came out of the theatre on Sat- 
urday last. He is not yet in limbo, but to gaol 
he is resolved to go on Wednesday, unless Mr. 
Sheridan pays the money; and never will he 
play again till it is paid. Sheridan swears and 
—s that he will pay the debt, and that he 

new not of the transaction; whereas, it is cer- 

tain that Sheridan went to the bailiff, and, for 
fear of a riot, prevailed on him to put off the 
arrest till the play was over. We think She- 
— dares not let him go to gaol, and go he 
will. 


Although belonging to a sect, there was 
nothing sectarian about Amelia Opie except 
in forms. In her last illness she had the Litany 
read to her, earnestly making the responses ; 
and she was surrounded, in life and death, by 
counterfeit presentments of men apposite 
enough. 


She lay dead; placed in her coffin in the lower 
chamber beneath the one in which she had 
breathed her last ; surrounded by the portraits of 
her friends, which, hanging upon the walls of the 
room, used so often to attract her notice, and win 
from her some expression of remembrance and 
regard. Men of all views, political and religious, 
were there ; all known, and having earned a niche 
there by some superiority of natural or acquired 
excellences. There Lafayette, Cooper, David, 
Madame de Staél, and others of her foreign 
friends, hung side by side. There J. J. Gurney 
and his brother, Elizabeth Fry and Lucy Aggs, 
and close by them the Bishops of Norwich and 
Durham, and Professors Sedgwick and Whewell; 
there the poets and statesmen whose genius 
had charmed her; and last though not the 
least, Mrs. Siddons in her glory as Queen 
Catherine. 





From The Atheneum. 


Memoirs of Joseph John Gurney; with Selec- 
tions from his Journal and Correspondence. 
Edited by J. B. Brarruwarte. Norwich, 
Fletcher and Alexander; London, Cash. 


Tas book is heavy, materially, morally, 
and ty: By no means equal in in- 
terest to the Memoirs of Mrs. Frye, Fowell 
Buxton, or Wilberforce, which have gone be- 
fore it. Yet Joseph John Gurney took an ac- 
tive part in the scenes and transactions among 
which the energetic and benevolent persons 
referred to moved and had their being. Like 
them, he had a wide sphere of usefulness, and 
an extensive circle of friends. He was, too, a 
scholar and a gentleman Mr. Braithwaite 





appears to have cared for none of these things, 

rovided that he could only prove his hero to 
oe been a consistent quaker; his work, 
therefore, is as elaborate a piece of effacement, 
where illustration was wanted, as the library 
of sectarian literature contains. “The dog- 
ma first” is obviously our writer's motto,—in 
working out which he has lost sight of large 
truths, characteristic traits, and general sym- 
pathies. Joseph John Gurney fell upon evil 
days for the Society founded by George Fox, 
—which he speaks of, in more than one place, 
as “ withering away,”—as “a poor, broken, 
and peeled remnant,” ete. Some twenty years 
ago it was shaken to its centre by a schism, 
which resulted in the secession, both in Ame- 
rica and England, of many influential and de- 
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vout persons. Its counsels and discipline, too, 
have been felt to be oppressive rather than 
sanitary by those who, while they look back 
to the harsh and vigorous protests of the early 
Puritans with respect—regarding them as the 
inevitable counter-check to Superstition—ima- 
gine that outward and visible signs must 
change with the times, or else must themselves 
degenerate into a symbolism as ——ee 
as that which they were originally devised to 
reprove and oppose. Seeing, then, that “ the 
Church” has os in a state of transition 
not to say decay), the adherence or defalea- 
tion of those distinguished by education, for- 
tune, and position, has become a matter almost 
equivalent with its life and death struggle. 
us the eyes of the Society of Friends have 
been anxiously fixed upon Joseph John Gur- 
ney as one having a“ yes” or “no” which 
carried momentous weight with it. From this 
point of view, exclusively, Mr. Braithwaite 
a to look upon his hero’s grave. Ta- 
lents the latter had, we are somewhat carelessly 
told—tastes such as belong to a happy nature 
refined by education—social qualities which 
insured him a place and a welcome wherever 
the great and good were congregated. Hu- 
mors, too, he must have possessed; though the 
observances of a system nearly as merciless in 
its destruction of individuality as monachism 
in its severest forms, may have dyed, and 
pruned, and tamed these till their existence 
was to be guessed rather than known. Yet 
we find little in Mr. Braithwaite’s book save 
Joseph John Gurney’s ministerial and mission- 
ary hfe and services, elaborately set forth and 
illustrated in passages from ae. corres- 
pondence, etc., couched in a Scriptural phra- 
seology too arbitrary and peculiar for those 
who have not matriculated in it to relish or 
always to comprehend. The book, in short, 
has been written with an animus not very far 
removed from controversial advocacy, and be- 
ing principally aimed at the “ Yearly Meet- 
ing” will probably find but a limited circula- 
tion beyond the worshippers represented in 
that assemblage. This is to be regretted, since 
the lives of good teachers contain testimonies 
of larger import than those which go to estab- 
lish the peculiarities of any given sect. Nor 
have their survivors any nght to complain 
that the influence of the dead is perishable, if 
their views be misunderstood, if their works 
be criticised, when biographers take such 
pains to shroud and shut them up in the 
strange and exclusive cerements of a uniform 
which both confuses.all distinctive shape and 
character, and painfully sets them apart from 
the sympathies of the great human family of 
believers and workers. 
Such being our opinion of this book, our 
extracts from it must of necessity be very lim- 
ited. Perhaps the brightest bit which it con- 








MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 


tains is the portrait of a famous and sineere 
man, whose peculiarities, however, were too 
salient to be utterly concealed, even when the 
peng was painted in drab—not Indian 


As we drove up to the Eagle Inn, we met our 
dear nephew, E— B—, a student of Trinity Col- 
lege, who was our faithful companion during the 
remainder of the day; and G— H— afterwards 

joined us. After ordering dinner, we sallied 
orth for a walk; but first sent a note to our dear 
friend, Charles Simeon, the well know Fellow of 
King’s College, to Propose spending part of the 
evening with him. hile we were absent from 
the inn, there arrived a small characteristic note, 
hastily written by him in pencil—* Yes, yes, yes, 
come immediately and dine with me!” Simeon 
has the warm and eager manners of a foreigner, 
with an English heart beneath them. He is fall 
of love towards all who love his Master, and a 
faithful, sympathizing friend to those who have 
the privilege of sharing his more intimate affec- 
tions. To all around him, whether religious or 
worldly, he is kind and courteous; and by this 
means, as.well as by the weight of his character, 
he has gradually won a popularity at Cambridge 
which now seems to triumph over all prejudice 
and persecution. He is upwards of seventy years 
of age, but his eye is not dim. his joints not 
stiffened, his intellect not obscured. His mind, 
lips, eyes, and hands, move along together in 
unison. And singularly pliable and rapid is he 
both in his nena ond bodily movements ; quick 
to utter what he feels, and to act what he utters. 
His conversation abounds in illustrations; and, 
while all his thoughts and words run in the chan- 
nel of religion, he clothes them with brightness 
and entertainment; and men, women, and even 
children, are constrained to listen. * * * We 
declined his invitation to dinner, and had no in- 
tention of intruding upon him before the even- 
ing; but as we were walking near King’s Col- 
lege, we heard a loud halloo behind us, and pres- 
ently saw our aged friend, forgetful of the gout, 
dancing over the lawn to'meet us. Although 
the said lawn is forbidden ground, except to t 
Fellows of the college, we had little hesitation 
in transgressing the law on such an occasion; 
and our hands were soon clasped in his with all 
the warmth of mutual friendship. He then be- 
came our guide, and led us through several of 
the colleges.” 


Of other passages in these ponderous vo- 
lumes—euch as J. J. Gurney’s ‘memoranda of 
conversations with Dr. Chalmers, and his visit 
to the We. India Islands, shortly after the 
work of Negro emancipation had been com- 

leted—the Atheneum has elsewhere spoken. 

to the records and confessions of spiritual 
experience—into the pleadings for this or the 
other interpretation of the doctrines of the 
primitive Friends, it is not possible for us to 
enter. One day, we trust a biographer may 
arise who will give us a eager} pe the 
sincere philanthropista, men of _ half 
century, without reference to shovel-hat, sum 
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plice, Dalmatic or Geneva bands—laboring not 
so much to display the small personalities 
which separated one from another, as to — 
out the humanities and sympathies which bin 
man to man, and (let us hope) priest to 
priest. 





From The Spectator. 
GOSSE’S AQUARIUM* 


In life, in art, in mechanics, in “ exhibi- 
tions,” action is equally important as in ora- 
yw A busy pigmy is of more account than 
a slothful giant; an active minnow is more at- 
tractive than a lumpish whale after the first 
wonder is over. In history, in the drama, in 
—, in sculpture, it is action—action—ac- 
tion! It was action that brought the crowds 
round De La Rue’s envelope folding machine 
in the Great Exhibition. It is action that 
renders the Aquarian the most attractive spot 
at the Zoological Gardens. 

A main object of Mr. Gosse’s book is to 
bring the “ wonders of the deep sea” and the 
interest of its actions home to our tables and 
our stools, with the charm of possession super- 
added. Howto make or choose an aquarium, 
from the good-sized goblet to the fountain 
ehamber which may adorn a palatial conserv- 
atory—how to stock and manage it when 
made—and finally how to observe its inmates 
—are leading topics of The Aquarium. With 
these are combined an explanation of the 
"ses on which the success of this cham- 

r-sea depends, the story of the discovery 
and application of the principle, and an ac- 
count of a collector’s visit to Weymouth, whi- 
ther Mr. Gosse went last year under an en- 
2 grees with the Zoological Society to fur- 
nish their cases with the creatures which at- 
tract the gaze of the visitors. 

The principle on which aquatic plants and 
animals live and grow in glass cases as in their 
native element, if not so vigorously, is that of 
balancing vegetable against animal excretions. 
Everybody knows that an animal consumes 
oxygen in respiration, and gives off carbon ; 
and that if any creature be confined to a lim- 
ited quantity of air, the consumption and the 
excretion poison the atmosphere, and death 
ensues. e same thing takes place in water, 
éven without animals ; all common water, whe- 
ther fresh or salt, becoming after a time “ pu- 
trid.” It is equally well ‘known that plants 
excrete oxygen ; and perhaps the merit of first 
suggesting the idea of the principle on which 
the aquarium is founded belongs to Professor 
Daubeny, when pursuing his inquiries into the 
effect of sunlight in specifically stimulating the 


* The Aquarium: an Unveiling of the Wonders 
of the Deep Sea. By Philip Henry Gosse, A.L.S., 
etc. Published by Van Voorst. 





excretion of oxygen from plants: {a remark- 
able fact, and worth pursuing, since probably 
there may be some physical cause for the ank 
mating effect which sunlight has upon humaa 
beings, apart from its cheerful influence.} The 
first who actually formed an aquarium was Dr. 
Johnson, but without any direct aquarium 
purpose in view. His object was to prove thé 
“ vegetability,” inter alia, of the Corallines. 
In describing the experiment, he says — 


It is now eight weeks ago since I placed in a 
small glass jar, containing about six ounces of 
pure sea-water, a tuft of the living Coralline offi- 
cinalis, to which were attached two or three mi- 
nute Conferve, and the very young frond of a 
green Ulva ; while numerous Rissoz, several lit- 
tle mussels and annelides, and a star-fish, were 
erawling amid the branches. The jar was placed 
on a table, and was seldom disturbed, though oc- 
casionally looked at; and at the end of four weeks, 
the water was found to be still pure, the mollusca 
and other animals all alive and active, the Con- 
fervee had grown perceptibly, and the Coralline 
itself had thrown out some new shoots, and seve- 
ral additional articulations. Eight weeks have 
now elapsed since the experiment was begun, the 
the water has remained unchanged, yet the Co- 
ralline is growing, and apparently has lost none 
of its vitality ; but the animals have sensibly de- 
creased in numbers, though many of them con- 
tinue to be active, and show no dislike to their 
situation. What can be more conclusive? I 
need not say that if any animal, or even a sponge, 
had been so confined, the water would long be- 
fore this time have been deprived of its oxygen, 
would have become corrupt and ammoniacal, 
and poisonous to the life of every living thing.” 


This was published in 1842. In 1850 Mr. 
Warington made public the results of a suc- 
cessful experiment he had carried out in a 
fresh water aquarium, and in 1852 of a like 
result with salt-water; and as these were done 
with the direct purpose of producing an aqua- 
rium, the merit of practically establishing these 
curious and interesting objects of amusement 
and study seems due to that gentleman. 

Although the history of the aquarium and 
directions for forming and managing it, are 
the most useful and original part of the vo- 
lume, the greater portion of it is occupied 
with a description of Mr. Gosse’s explorations 
in the neighborhood of Weymouth, varied by 
passing sketches of scenery and peasantry. In 
a certain degree it is a continuation of his for- 
mer volume, A Naturalist’s Rambles on the 
Devonshire Coast. The ever fresh and va- 
rious aspect of nature imparts some of its own 
character to the book. The uses of the things 
collected for the aquarium, and the habits of 
the animals in their new position give interest 
to the descriptions by giving them application, 
Passages of this kind are numerous. The 
following exhibits the Soldier Crab on the 
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look out for quarters. A story of the doings 
of an American species in search of a house 
has been long before the world, and by some 
rhaps deemed miraculous; the Aquarium, 
owever, shows it to be a truth. 


Looking at my Aquarium, I saw that the Sol- 
dier [crab] was in a different Whelk-shell from 
his own. Both were surmounted, as I have said 
before, by the Parasitic Actinia, but a diversity 
in the color of the tentacles rendered these dis- 
tinguishable from each other at a glance. I shall 
eall the Crab’s own original Whelk No.1, and 
the other No. 2. My curiosity was excited of 
course, and I sat down to watch. The Crab kept 
fast hold of shell No. 1, by placing his walking- 
feet within its aperture, all the time he was with- 
in No. 2. Presently he slipped out his plump 
posteriors from the new tenement, and in a mo- 
ment popped back into his old one, which was 
indeed the larger of the two, and hobbled away. 

“The next day I saw the attempt renewed, 
and this time witnessed the procedure ab initio. 
The Soldier on his rambles blundered on a third 
Whelk-shell, invested by the beautiful Adamsia, 
but untenanted. This he seized, rolled over, and 
turned about in all directions, feeling it in all 
parts, both within and without. The Adamsia 

e seemed not to like, and tried repeatedly to 
scrape it off the shell with his pincers, laboring 
hard at the work, though ineffectually : the rude 
operation appeared to produce little inconveni- 
ence to the soft and delicate but tough-skinned 
Anemone, which, withdrawing its tentacles and 
contracting its body, offered a passive resistance 
to the persecutor. At length he was satisfied 
that the shell was much too small, and, relin- 
quishing it, proceeded on his travels. 

Presently he came to shell No. 2, that he had 
in vain tried yesterday : that essay, however, he 
had evidently forgotten, or at least did not recog- 
nize the shell; for he immediately began to turn 
it about, rolling it over and over with his sharp 
feet, twisting the Actinia most awry. He care- 
fully examined the interior, feeling it all over 
with both claws, and trying every spot as far as 
he could reach : this examination he continued 
for perhaps five minutes, and then, as if satisfied, 
drew out his feet and made an essay to quit his 
own shell. It was apparent that the exposure of 
his soft person was considered somewhat danger- 
ous, for he first felt with his antennz in all di- 
rections around, vibrating them up and down, 
and partly coming out and retreating several 
times before he ventured. At length, however, 
out he popped, and into the new house as 
quickly, where he turned and settled himself 
comfortably. There was not much difference in 
dimensions between the shells; but, as I have 
said, what there was, was in favor of his original 
dwelling. 

He remained in his new quarters for ten min- 
utes or more, moving about a little, but never for 
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an instant letting go his old house, on which he 
pertinaciously kept his feet, occasionally put- 
ting in his pincers to feel the interior. At length 
he decided that, inconvenient as it was, it was 
better than the new one; and therefore he re- 
turned to it, as he had done the previous day, 
and relinquished the attempt. 

The day following he repeated the same pro- 
cess of temporary exchange, walking about for a 
considerable time with his new abode, and yet at 
length resuming the old one. 


Although in theory it seems easy to form an 
aquarium, especially at the sea-side, and doubt- 
less is easy to those “ who know how,” yet it 
requires some preliminary knowledge, proba- 
bly some luck, and unquestionably practice 
and attention. Certain plants live and flour- 
ish better than others in a confined and arti- 
ficial state. The same may be said of animals, 
and in a greater degree. Skill and delicacy 
are required in collecting and manipulating ; 
the collection must be made at low-water with- 
out regard to wet or dirt; unless the amateur 
have some knowledge of botany and icthy- 
ology, he will be unable to name his own pos- 
sessions. However, it 1s easy enough to make 
a beginning: if there is natural aptitude in 
the individual, he will soon make a progress; 
even if there is no taste, he will have filled up 
some vacant hours in a healthful occupation at 
a trifling cost. 


A rich fund of entertainment is very accessible 
to any one who can procure a few bits of weed- 
covered rock from the level of low-water. The 
need scarcely be selected. With a hammer knoc 
off a few points of the stones, of the size of a 
crown-piece ; the rougher, more leprous, more 
discolored, in short more dirty, the better. Put 
them into a globe of sea water, an uncut decan- 
ter, or a widemouthed bottle, or, best of all, a 
confectioner’s show-glass, and let them remain 
for a few hours. At night examine the sides of 
the bottle carefully with a pocket-lens, placing a 
candle on the opposite side. The multitude of cu- 
rious little creatures that will have crawled out. 
and will be found mounting the walls of their 

rison, is quite surprising. Minute mollusca, both 
ivalve and univalve, uncouth-formed Crustacea. 
tiny Star-fishes, and especially Annelida, will 
retty certainly reward the investigator. The 
ast-named class occurs in remarkable abundance 
and variety ; while if, after you have gone round 
the glass, noticing particularly the very edge of 
the surface-line, you pass your eye, assisted by 
the lens, carefully over the surfaces of the bits 
of stone, you will probably find many more crea- 
tures, such as tube-dwelling Annelides, the 
smaller Zoophytes, and several species of the 
delicate Bryozoa. 
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From The Athenzum. 


THE HISTORICAL PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY AT THE SYDENHAM PAL- 
ACE. 


A CERTAIN feeling of awe creeps over the 
mind of the spectator who stays even for a 
few minutes to muse in these long avenues of 
the “ Pantheon of History.” We can now in 
some degree imagine what a Roman patrician 
must have felt when he walked through the 
hall of his fathers and saw the waxen images 
of his ancestors on either hand; smiling as 
his fancy might conceive at his virtues or 
frowning at his vices; and we can now con- 
ceive the feelings with which an Egyptian 
monarch may have beheld those embalmed 
bodies of his predecessors, which had for a 
thousand years mocked at corruption and the 
worm. The unit man looks small amid this 
great multitude of the chosen sons of nature— 
of those who being dead are yet speaking to 
him from the tomb. We feel as if we were 
pacing some silent desert of a en soma re- 
gion, surrounded by pale, voiceless faces which 
something tells us are but the mere vanguard 
of those shadowy legions which memory can 
so quickly summon up from their long sleep 
to repeople earth. 

In this Court the dead Painters environ us, 
from saintly Giotto and Fra Angelico, to Ra- 
phael, beautiful as an angel, and Rubens, 
eourteous and lordly as the kings whose courts 
he visited ;—the dead Poets hem us in, from 
Dante, visionary and mournful, to Ariosto, gay 
and chivalrous ;—and the dead Musicians gird 
us round, from Palestrina, with the high, sad 
brow, to Mozart, lively as the Viennese who 
adopted him ;—and far without, in very dis- 
tant circles of a lower heaven, are crowding 
Kings and Warriors, from pious Louis to the 
thick-lipped Bourbon, from heroic Bayard to 
the mounteback Murat, and from the falcon- 
eyed De Foix to the ill-starred Lannes. 

A few glances here, and all modern history 
rises before the eye in conflicting images that 
obliterate each other, and shift like the colors 
in a kaleidoscope. As we behold the Austrian 
beauty of the daughter of Maria Theresa, the 
French Revolution “rushes red on the sight,” 
—and as we turn to look at the calm austerity 
of the blind Milton, our own Civil War gives 
rise to thoughts of the black scaffold and the 
red axe, of the Whitehall window, and the 
jud ent seat at Westminster. Petrarch, 

in his study, recalls Tasso dying at 
Rome while’ the laurel crown was even then 
wreathing for him in the Capitol,—and Ra- 
phael, lying in state before his own picture of 
* The Transfiguration, reminds us of the sad- 
der scene of Haydon, fallen dead and mangled 
before the unfinished creation of his genius. 
Peace has come at last to these heroic souls, 
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—and “after life’s fitful fever they sleep well.” 
Galileo has long ago risen from his knees be. 
fore the Inquisition, and, in spite of Holy Of 
fice and red-legged Cardinals, the world still 
moves round the sun. ‘Tasso has long since 
left the madman’s narrow dungeon at Ferrara 
for the narrower grave, and Dante has ere 
this rejoined his Beatrice in Paradise. Pos- 
terity has paid Correggio what his contem- 

raries nth wo) and Milton’s poems are no 
onger despised. 

It does the loiterer good to look around and 
remember how Time works its revenges, and 
how justice denied by one age is granted by 
another. Here is the proud Torregiano, who 
broke to pieces the statue he had wrought for 
the niggardly hidalgo that refused him his hire, 
and who died forgotten in a Spanish dungeon, 
now become a crowned king among men. 
Here is the still prouder Michael Angelo, his 
fellow student, whose nose he broke by an an- 
gry blow as they were working together, 
modelling an antique statue in the princely 
garden of the Medici,— that same Angelo 
whom a paltry noble compelled in his youth 
to mould a frail statue of snow in the court- 
yard, that he might mock his useless labor 
from his palace window. Where is the sculp- 
tor now, and where the noble in the memory 
of men? Here is the meek Racine, who was 
slain by an angry look from that blubber- 
cheeked king whom nobody stays to look at, 
and near him is the satirical Boileau who re- 
corded Louis’s glory. 

We see again | in his old age, 
deaf to all the sounds he loved so much, — 
Haydn, though blind, still groping over the 
keys of the organ,— Buonarotti, when dim of 
sight, having the antique torso brought to him 
that he might feel it, though he could not see 
its beauty,—and Milton, though sightless, 
writing of the beauties from which he was 
ever shut out. The groping of these casts in 
this manner supplies an artificial aid to the 
memory, and all the reading of a life unwinds . 
itself as we gaze at face after face of these 
dead patriarchs of thought. These are the 
conquerors over time and oblivion— (the past 
is alone indestructible and unreachable by 
destiny), they whose names are immortal 
and imperishable as long as the human race 
survives to extend their conquests and perpet- 
uate their fame. Let us stop amoment before 
this cast of David, not King David, but the 
great artist-painter of the French Revolution, 
the butcher of the Convention, and the painter 
of Napoleon. His face is coarse and brutal,— 
his mouth hideously distorted. He is just the 
man you can imagine shouting to his col- 
leagues, in the language of his own art, “ We 
must grind some more red,” as the tumbril 
jolted by, with the pikes clashing before it, 
amid the jeers of the “insulteuses” and the 
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hoarse yelling of the Marseillaise, while the 
poissardes who reeled after, tossing up their 
red caps to the cry of “Ca ira, ca ira, les 
aristocrats a la lanterne!” Not far off is 
Madame Dubarry, who once heard those cries 
that drowned her shrieks as she on to 
the place of death. The unblushing forehead 
of the quondam milliner—the wife of Le Roue, 
and the mistress of a king, the harlot in youth 
and saint in age, who escaped death when she 
was guilty and suffered when she became in- 
nocent—is hard, round, small and prominent. 
Her small, pert, grisette features, slender neck, 
and full bust, are not very unlike those of 
Marie Antoinette, except that those little 
pouting lips have not the Negro-like fullness 
of the Austrian race; and the gaze is more 
impudent and wanton, and less capable of 
being roused into the heroic. She is one 
neither able to dare nor to suffer. 

The casts are divided into four sections ; — 
the English, the French, the German, and the 
Italian. The first abounds chiefly with illus- 
trious moderns; the French with the illuminati 
of the “ Grand Monarque” and Revolutionary 
periods, and with a fair sprinkling of the 
earlier kings; the German includes their 
chief poets and philosophers, and many of the 
more recent statesmen ; and the Italian is rich 
in the old painters, and comprises a few poets 
and dramatists. 

The ugliest of all ancient and modern great 
men seem Galileo, Socrates, and Pitt; Machi- 
avelli and Calhoun coming in a good second. 
Galileo, like Socrates, has a short, thick, fleshy 
nose, long upper lip, and prominent cheek- 
bones ;—Socrates, not unlike a vulgar Silenus, 
was accustomed to say that his face, in spite 
of the apparent contradiction, was a great 
argument in favor of physiognomy, for that 
by nature he had all those bad ions that 
his features indicated, but wisdom had taught 
him to subdue them. Pitt has a bowsprit of a 
nose, a pert hook-shaped appendage, on which 
his enemies used to say, “he "Sensied the 
Opposition,” the most unpromising nose that 
genius ever blew. Machiavelli is a small, 
wizen, and tight-skinned looking Jesuit, with 
the cold cunning ferocity of a wild-cat hidden 
beneath the white-floured skin of a priest. 
Calhoun is a gaunt, emaciated giant, like a 
consumptive backwoodsman, and his angular 
features seem worked by the external machine- 
ry of those whipcord veins and that shrivelled 
cordage of muscles that hang like loose rigging 
about his hollow-eyed visage. The great 
Michael Angelo, too, in spite of his pure aspi- 
rations and noble extraction, appears scarcely 
more comely than the illustrious men here 
selected for their pre-eminence in ugliness. 
He has a heavy brow, coarse, blunt, almost 
savage face of a bullying stone-mason, and the 
protruding cheek-bones of a highland black- 
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smith, with the perceptive faculties swelling 
out in a bar above his deep eyes; in short, he 
presents the rough sketch of the noble face 
which we see realized in his friend and con- 
temporary, Sebastian del Piombo, whose front 
and beard are like the Phidian Jove, and who 
might have served Buonarotti as model for 
his Moses. In all the faces you may discern 
the truth of the remark, made by that acute 
observer and good pious visionary Lavater, 
that the eyebrows of the English and the noses 
of the French are the chief features ~ ae 
respective t men. Henry the Fourt 
Sully, ol. sel are all comnatiehte for the 
bold, broad-ridged nose, with its dilated nos- 
trils; and Shakspeare, Bacon, Newton, have 
all the low, full, meditative eyebrows, the 
very reverse of the fantastic, high-arched, 
wandering ones of Francis the First. “ Non 
cuique datum est habere nasum” (itis not 
given to every one to have a nose), says 
Lavater plaintively, forgetting that to some 
the gods grant too much nose, as he might 
have seen in a moment in the looking-glass. 

The Painters form here an interesting series: 
—from the monastic, calm, pious contempla- 
tive faces of Fra Angelico and Masaccio, with 
whom painting was rather an aspiration and a 
religious | than a trade,—to the solemn, 
aristocratic Venetians, who became rich and 
ennobled by their art, and the great men who 
pursued art as a passion, like Michael Angelo, 
the Barseker, and Raphael, sweet-eyed and 
rsaintly,—and so on to the full-blooded, vigor 
ous Flemings, with whom Art was both a trade 
and a dignity, but not a religion. How we 
group them together when we think of Titian 
visited by Michael Angelo, the friend of Ra- 
phel and Giulio Romano; or of Velasques 
walking at night with Claude and Poussin on 
the rampart at Rome, while Guido was paint- 
ing his “ Aurora” in the same city, and Al 
bano too was there not idle; or we see Ru- 
bens, a very king among painters, busy at his 
“ Descent from the Cross,” while robust Jor- 
daens and Snyders, Brauwer and young Te 
niers are looking on. Here is Giotto, whom 
Cimabue took from tending sheep; and the 
Carracci, the sons of a poor tailor, like Andrea 
del Sarto; and here is the slow, sure-witted 
Domenicheno, whom the savage cutthroat 
Spagnoletto persecuted to death ; and Guido, 
the Carracci’s pupil, who escaped with difficul- 
ty the same fate only to die more miserably 
than Correggio. We see here those enthu- 
siasts to whom Art was all in all,—who sat be- 
side the galley slaves as they toiled, to watch 
the straining muscles, and who e them- 
selves to the risk of shipwreck for the sake of 
a marine effect. 

Among the great Composers we see the 





usual peculiarity of the physiognomy, follow- 
ing the changes of a century. Palestrina is 
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‘austere and ealm; Cimarosa sensual and fat ; 
Hydn has a little of the petit-maitre about him ; 
but the democratic Beethoven, whom he pro- 
phesied would turn out a mere pianist, looks 
sublime, with his deep eyes, suffering face, and 
hair like a wild beast’s mane. 

There are several casts here of the Cesar- 
like head of Napoleon,—the very type of 
dominion and serene, cold, imperturbable 
wisdom; but Canova’s and Thorwaldsen’s 
busts, though both grand and calm, fail in 
point of actual portraiture when compared 
with the miniatures of Isabet, or the leonine 
faces that Delaroche and David have painted. 
In Isabet you trace the great Corsican, from 
the ay eynical, melancholy young officer of 
artillery, and the grave, conscious dignity of 
the Consul, to the unhealthy and flabby fea- 
tures of the latter Emperor, when, as Lamar- 
tine says, his face appeared as if gilded by the 
bile that tinged his blood, and when his head 
habitually hung down, like Wordsworth’s, 
heavy with trance-like meditation, and “le 
petit caporal” of the Fantassins had become, 
in the soldier’s language, “/e pére pensif” of 
the Old Guard. Round this eagle cluster the 
eaglets. Here are all the Marshals, whom his 
keen eye detected, like Alexander, in every 
rank of life :—Murat, the landlord’s son ; Junot 
and Ney, the poor privates; Bernadotte, the 
brave sergeant; Massena, the vinter’s boy ; 
and Kleber, the young architect. Here too, 
is Hoche, the stable-boy, who once dared to 
land in Ireland; Moreau, the renegade, and 
Desaix, whom Bonaparte wept for at Maren- 
go; and Lannes, whose mind, he said, was 
continually growing, and who resembled an 
old Roman rather than a French marshal. 
Of this invincible band few were native 
Frenchmen. Junot was a Swiss, Macdonald 
a Scotchman, and Kellerman and Kleber were 
Germans. Here is Kleber, whom Napoleon 
said sometimes slept, but when he awoke it 
was the awakening of the lion,—looking eager 
as if trying to — the battle-smoke, up- 
raised like a Vulcan starting from his forge ; 
—Hoche, handsome as Murat, and less theat- 
rical than that “ King Franconi” ;—and Mar- 
ceau, proud, beautiful, and cruel as a Catiline. 

The Poets muster strong, and elbow the 
very kings who let them starve. Here is that 
Corneille, whom Racine petitioned for so 
warmly ; and who, nevertheless, died in pov- 
erty and neglect, while France was still read- 
ing the “Cid” with wonder and delight. Here 
is Tasso, sad-eyed, but calm,—Ariosto, viva- 
cious and wild,—and Dante, thin-cheeked and 
suffering,—Metastasio, the boy who was found 
& poor wprovisatore in the streets, now full 
wigged and heavy jowled,—Petrarch, digni- 
fied and majestic.—and Goldoni, intelligent 
and acute. 

One may read a nation’s history here in the 





faces of its kings. In crowned murderer and 
crowned adulterer you may trace every 

tion of human criminality and human folly, 
from the lust and vanity of Francis the First 
to the blood-sucking fanaticism of Charles the 
Ninth,—the inflated greed of Louis the Four 
teenth, and the refined degradation of Louis 
Quinze. Here is Louis the Eleventh,—his 
wrinkled face drawn down with superstitious 
terror, and wrung by fear rather than by re 
pentance,—Henry the Fourth, bold and saga- 
cious; but unprincipled, vain, and lewd,— 
Charles the Ninth, a sort of royal pickpocket, 
with a hang-dog, Jack Sheppard face, more 
fit for the galley bench than the seat of state,— 
Francis the First, headstrong and weak,— 
Louis the Twelfth, ugly and heartless, in spite 
of Brantome’s opinion that he had “ un visage 
doux et bon,’ and Louis the Fifteenth, with his 
retreating forehead, fleshy jowl, and sensual 
under lip. 

Behind these come a crowd of illustrious 
Frenchmen. Voltaire—the incarnation of a 
sneer,—with his hollow piercing eyes, project- 
ing under lip, and pointed chin :—Descartes, 
wild, furrowed, and haggard,—the most imag- 
inative looking of severe thinkers; who ex- 

lained creation by the most absurd and poet- 
ical of hypotheses, and convinced himself that 
there was a God by the most daring of specu 
lations. Here is Sully, the very model of a 
statesman ; grave, wise, and thoughtful, strange- 
ly contrasted with the fixed stony faces and 
compressed lips of such modern diplomatists 
as Manteufel and Von Stein. 

Of the antique casts we have no room to 
speak. It is singular to observe that when the 

reek strove to convey a low type of human- 
ity, as in the Faun or Silenus, its face has 
European analogies. The Roman heads re- 
semble ours in many respects; and the deprav- 
ed women of the Imperial times, as Faustina, 
Agrippina, etc., have the hard round forehead 
and small weak chin which became the marked 
feature of the Louis Quinze age, or may be 
traced in the sleepy-eyed, languid beauties of 
Lely and of Kneller. It is impossible to deny 
that every century seems to one impressed 
its — crimes and virtues, and its hopes 
and struggles, on the faces of its great men. 
The Elizabethan face is finely onl; the eyes , 
meditative, the forehead high and arched, and 
the chin firm and well rounded. The Geo 
the Second vi is fleshy and full, the chin 
small and fat, the lower jaw heavy, the neck 
thick, and the cheeks full and furrowed. The 
fifteenth century forehead is square, —the 
seventeenth, round,—the thirteenth, flat and 
wide,—the eighteenth, full and swelling over 
the eyes. We believe that in the present day 
a better type of physiogomy is beg — to 
appear :—the face grows more oval, the fore- 


head. higher and fuller, the lips smaller and 
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firmer, the nose nobler and straighter. Na 

leon’s was a model for a head,—Byron, Shel- 
ley, Southey, Wordsworth, and Keats were 
spiritual and handsome. Most of our living 
authors present much more of the Elizabethan 
type. Refinement of manners is already per- 
ceptible on the national features. Club life 
may be as selfish as tavern life, but it is purer 
and healthier. There is more religion now 
and more decorum,—more earnestness and 





less materialism. A pure school of poetry 
has arisen, drawing its images direct from 
Nature, and appealing to the common heart. 
A school of painting has sprung up side by 
side, originating from it, and likely to rival it 
in renown. With the peaked beard vanished 
chivalry,—with the full-bottomed wig Renais- 
sance poetry,—and with the revival of a taste 
for Gothic Art is now coming back all that 
was worthy of preservation in the Middle Ages. 





From The Spectator. 
EVENINGS IN MY TENT* 


Tue principal subject of Evenings in My 
Tent, (which seems to take its title from the 
ere of its composition,) is travels through 
unis, performed under more advantageous 
circumstances than generally attended the 
African explorer. The heir apparent to the 
throne made a sort of military and fiscal pro- 
gress into the interior as far as Neftah, in lati- 
tude 33 S. longitude about 8 E.; and the 
Reverend Mr. Dav's accompanied him as one 
of his suite. Though Tunis is the site of Car- 
thage and other ancient to vns, and exhibits 
the Moorish and Arab manners in a less adul- 
tered state than the neighboring territory of 
Algiers, the region is probably more remark- 
able in its associations than in itself. We sus- 
ect, however, that Mr. Davis is not altogether 
tted to travel advantageously, so far as a 
narrative of his travels is concerned. He has 
long been familiar with the Orientals, not only 
in Barbary but in Syria, apparently as a mis- 
sionary. He is versed in Arabic and other 
Eastern tongues, and skilled in controversy, 
which Mohammedans rather affect. The cir- 
cumstances under which he travelled were 
very favorable. The cortége of Sidi Moham- 
med Bey rather resembled an ancient patri- 
archal movement than the march of a modern 
army in our sense ; so that while the patron- 
age of the Bey—*a most enlightened man” 
—gave the traveller security and facilities of 
observation, it enabled him to study Eastern 
life as exhibited in the emigration of tribes or 
oples. Something of this, as well as of 
oorish and Arab manners and character, 
is preserved in Mr. Davis’s pages. There are 
striking pictures on the march, in the camp, 
and in the so-called towns. The reader who 
carefully peruses Evenings in My Tent to ex- 
tract from it the information which it contains, 
will be able to draw from it a good deal of 
matter. This information, however, is mixed 
up with much that is trivial, or of slender re- 
lation to the immediate subject, or uninterest- 
ing and verbose. Nature has not given to 


* By the Rev. N. Davis, F. R. S. S. A. 





Mr. Davis a penetrating acumen or a very 
graphic power. He belongs too completely 
to a missionary school, with its small views of 
things, and its mannerism of thought and style. 
When there is character in an incident, a 
scene, or an anecdote, he may be able to pre- 
serve it; but he wants vigorous power and 
artist-like skill to bring before his reader the 
everyday life and appearance of the Tunisian 
territory, fresh and remarkable as they often 
seem to be. 

Some space is given to reports of contro- 
versial dialogues between Mohammedans and 
Jews ; the latter being mostly in a wretched 
state of ignorance. There are sketches of 
manners really interesting,—as the following 
account of divorce. 


“My first impression on visiting several fami- 
lies was such as to induce me to believe that 
greater domestic happiness prevailed here than 
in the Mohammedan cities on the coast. The 
females are not kept in distinct and separate 
apartments; nor do they even cover their faces 
when in the presence of strangers, but appear 
perfectly free, and seem exceedingly affable. 
But, though free from restrictions of this kind, 
I soon discovered that domestic happiness was 
nevertheless marred, and that Mohammedan fe- 
males had, even here, cause to groan under the 
corrupt legislation of the Prophet of Mecca. 
Discord, contention, and strife, have their sway 
here, and that principally the result of the licen- 
tious and unnatural system of polygamy. 

“When on the coast, I had frequently occa- 
sion to see the evil resulting from this portion 
of Mohammed’s legislation. Families are often 
broken up, ties of the most sacred character are 
severed, and animosity and hatred may be seen 
prevailing where harmony and love ought to 
reign. The trivial causes which justify a divorce, 
and the facility with which the same may be pro- 
cured, must be regarded as intimately connected 
with that baneful system. To illustrate this, I 
have simply to narrate an anecdote in which I 
myself have played a very prominent part. 

“ A servant of mine, of the name of Ali, once 
very pressingly applied for leave to go out for a 
short time. It was not my custom to inquire 
into the nature of his business ; but on that oc- 
casion something unaccountable prompted me 
to put the question, “ And where are you going 
to, Ali?” 

“ Holding up a piece of paper, he very coolly 
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answered, “To give my wife this divorce; and 
shall soon be back, Arfi—my master.” 

“*To give your wife a divorce! Well, you 
may go; but remember, if you divorce her, I 
from this very moment divorce you.’ 

“ Handing me the paper, Ali exclaimed, ‘ Here, 
master, take it! on such conditions J shall not 
divorce my wife.’ 

“The following is my translation of the di- 
vorce, the cost of which is only a few pence— 

“¢ Praise to God! Ali Ben Salem Suri, from 
Soof, of the tribe of Sakim, one of the porters 
of Bab Almanorah, divorced his wife, the chaste 
Buka, the daughter of Chami, of the same tribe, 
of the sons of my Lord Ann. This divorce is 
the first she has from this husband, according to 
their confession. She was present [before the 
notary] when he returned to her the contract of 
marriage and the rest of her dowry. He also 
pays her expenses for the time fixed in which 
she cannot be married to another, [four months,] 
also the house-rent during the above-mentioned 
time, and all other things of the same nature. 
They agreed that she is to give him, for the pur- 
pose of being delivered from him, one hundred 
piastres (about £3 10s.) current money. This 
sum she will pay in two instalments; now fifty, 
and the other fifty after four months, if she lives. 
She confessed that she is not in the family way, 
nor does she even doubt of being so. Upon such 
conditions she was divorced. 

“* That the above parties were in their perfect 
senses on the ninth of the month Alkadi, (the 
respected,) of the year five and fifty, and two 
hundred and one thousand, (of the Hejira,) is 
certified by 

“¢The humble of the Lord, Anmep, son of 
Ali Almakbi; 

“¢ And by MonammMED ALHANNAH. 

“«The help of God be upon all! By His 
favor. Amen.’” 





The thought which the Egyptians derived 
from Nature most absorbingly, and expressed 
most distinctly, was that of repose. To their 
eyes, assuredly, Nature was not “a perpetual 
flux,” but a perpetual endeavor towards rest. 
The endeavor was the dust of the race, the re- 
pose its crown. 


“ Rest, rest, for ever rest, 

Spread over brow and breast: 

Her face is toward the West, 

The purple land.” 
Monotony is one feature of repose; and the 
Egyptians have it. The ruling sentiment re- 
sides in a single seated figure, the legs straight, 
fixed, and identical, the hands spread on the 
knees, the head poised without either raising or 
depression, the eyes set forward; but it resides 
far more than fiftyfold in fifty such figures. The 
huge mass and colossal scale of Egyptian art are 
another feature of repose, forming in themselves 
a characteristic nationally distinctive, yet still 
subordinate in expression to the leading thought. 
The pyramid, the labor of whose building has 
consumed years and ground down thousands 
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into their unknown graves, shall endure for ages 
on ages. It cannot be removed or altered; it 
rests for ever there. The vast temple-columns 
shall not be transplanted; the sculptured giants 
shall sit supporting the rock they are carved 
from while there remains a rock to support.— 


Spectator. 





An Ixcrpent mn Arttantic STEAMING.— 
The following narrative of danger and preserva- 
tion is related by a passenger on board a steamer 
which recently performed the voyage from Liv- 
erpool to New York :—“ For the first three days 
we had very bad weather, but it soon afterwards 
moderated, and we continued on our way with- 
out accident till we run into a dense fog on the 
banks of Newfoundland. Believing that we were 
clear, and, indeed, far to the southward of the 
ice, the captain was going full instead of slow 
speed, as is usual on the banks, when all at once, 
right before us, and within 100 yards of our bows, 
a gigantic iceberg was looming in the mist. The 
top was considerably higher than the topgallant 
yard, and it covered as far as we could see, pass- 
ing it quickly as we did, a large extent of water. 
The captain l5oked as if he had been struck in 
the face, and, though his lips moved, he could 
not speak to give the necessary orders. But the 
second mate, who was there, shouted to the men 
at the wheel as if he would crack his voice, and 
all the passengers, who rushed on deck in a mo- 
ment at the first alarm, took it up. A moment 
more—ten seconds more—and our bows would 
have been flattened to the foremast, for we were 
going nearly thirteen knots an hour; but we just 
cleared it. The paddle-box was within twelve 
feet of it; one could easily have jumped upon 
it. Some of the ladies fainted with the fright, 
but, though we went slow for about an hour, dur- 
ing which time we saw two other bergs, you will 
hardly believe that at the end of that time, just 
as night set in, with a fog still on the water so 
thick that, standing on deck, you could not see 
the light on the foremast head, the captain went 
on full speed again, and did not slacken all 
night. There was very nearly a mutiny among 
the passengers. Some of them were captains of 
ships trading in these seas themselves, and they 
all unanimously condemned it. Of course no 
one can presume even to speak to a captain in 
his own ship about what he chooses to do, but 
his own officers were as nervous as we. We had 
prayers in the cabin for the passengers and crew, 
to return thanks for our preservation, and during 
the whole of that night I fancy many people 
said prayers that perhaps never did before. I 
never, for my part, passed such a night in my 
life, at least till I went asleep, at about twelve 
or half-past. Most of the passengers and crew 
were collected in little knots, discussing our 
chance of escape, and there were we crashing on 
through mist and darkness with the chance of 
going at any moment into an invisible iceberg— 
in which case, as the captain afterwards admit- 
ted, we should have been down in five minutes 
without a chance of any of us being heard of 
again.”—The Press, 
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From Household Words. 
FRENCH DOMESTICITY. 


A Frencnwoman’s characteristics are 
rally that she is unexceptionally shod; that she 
wears inimitable gloves; that she has a toilette 
of two colors only, with a distracting way of 
wearing a shawl; that her manners are bewitch- 
ing, full of small graces and delicately-shaded 
coquetteries, but never wanting in the nicest ap- 
— of external proprieties, to which her 

irtations are always subordinate ; that she has a 
marvellous facility of walking clean through the 
dirty streets of Paris, and as marvellous a knack 
of holding up her skirts with one hand over her 
left hip (I have seen many Englishwomen try to 
imitate this, but I never saw one succeed); that 
she has a supernatural preservation of youth, and 
a bewildering habit of mistaking her friend’s 
husband for her own. These are her popular 
characteristics, and few people allow her any 
other; but those who know her well, know that 
other thoughts beside dress and flirting work be- 
neath those smooth bands of glossy hair, which 
look as if they had taken a lifetime to bring into 
their present high condition of polish and intri- 
eate arrangement, and that the hands, in their 
close-fitting gloves, can do something better than 
make up caps or crochet purses; that she is not 
only an agreeable woman of society, but also a 
careful kousekeeper, an affectionate mother, and 
a submissive wife. 

Look at that pretty little woman, tripping 
pleasantly along the boulevard, and chatting 
gaily with the bonne in the high white Norman- 
dy cap, who walks familiarly by her side. The 
bonne is carrying an infant, clothed all in white 
down to its ts, or in blue and white. which 
shows that it is voué au blanc, or au bleu et 
blanc: that is, consecrated to the Virgin for one, 
perhaps for two years, either for fear or for gra- 
titade. Our little woman herself is dressed in 
perfect good taste; from head to foot not an 
incongruous color, not an ill-fitting line. Her 
bonnet alone would madden the country milliner 
who should try to discover the structural secret 
of all those clippings of silks, and laces, and 
ribbons, and how it was that each color and 
material seemed to belong so entirely to the 
others, and to harmonize with, or form the com- 
pliment of the whole. Examine closely, and you 
will find this pretty bonnet, and that clegant- 
looking gown which fits like wax, are both of 
the simplest material; they appear to be good 
enough for an English duchess, but it is the rich- 
ness of good taste and arrangement, not of stuff, 
that our Parisian coquette delights in; and she 
knows how to look better in a cheap print than 
many others in satin or in velvet. She has an 
elegantly-shaped basket in her hand, and she 
carries it gracefully, and not at all as if it were 
filled with common household stuff. But lift up 
the cover, and you will find a bunch of sorrel 
leaves (oseille), or a thick slice of pumpkin (po- 
tiron), for to-day’s dinner, if it be Friday, when 
they must have soupe maigre for conscience’ 
sake; or, perchance, if inclined to expenditure, 
and the dinner may be gras, you will sce a small 
ris de veau (in a bill we know of, this article of 





food, called in English sweetbread, was charged 
as the smile of a ealf), or a mutton eutlet, or a 
piece of bifstek from the entre-cotes, or anything 
else small and relishing for the plat de viande. 
a. it is sure to contain something usefel 
and domestic, whether in the shape of fruit, 
vegetables, meat, or butter and eggs, of which 
there is a large consumption in a French: house 
hold ; something that few English ladies would 
buy for themselves, and fewer still carry home 
through Regent Street, when dressed, as our little 
friend is to-day. We have seen a marquise of 
the real old nobility, a rich woman too, carry a 
big flower-pot from the Marche des Fleurs, at the 
Madeleine, with as much indifference as our fine 
ladies would carry a bouquet or a fan. 

Let us follow this little woman, and see how 
she lives in her own house, and if she be there 
only the gay butterfly she looks in the streets, or 
if she have any graver notion of the duties of life 
than dress and flirting. We follow her into a 
by-street, and into another by-street, a third, and 
a fourth—perhaps to the Quartier du Roule, per 
haps to Chaillot, or just in the contrary direction, 
to the Marais, or to Bercy. She suddenly extin- 
guishes herself in the yawning jaws of a porte- 
cochere in one of these by-streets, let us say in 
the Rue de la Pépiniére, near the Faubourg Saint 
Honoré. She 9 at the porter’s lodge to take 
her key, and speak a few words pleasantly to the 
porter: in all probability more than a few, for 
our little woman loves talking, and is usually 
well informed on all the gossip of the quartier. 
She hears all that has happened in her ubsence, 
including the arrest of certain unfortunate brig- 
ands, who have been marched between files of 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, to the house of the 
commissaire, opposite: or that Madame Une- 
telle has gone out in a petit coupé with Monsieur 
Un-tel; and, Mon Dieu!—but some people are 
blind. Our friend shrugs her shoulders in virtu- 
ous indignation, and, mindful of a possible future, 
calls the concierge Monsieur or Madame with 
praiseworthy perseverance ; for she pays — 
to every one. In France the rendering, in Eng- 
land the exacting, of respect, marks the true 
blood, in rather diverse manners. She and her 
child, and the bonne, now mount the stairs. First, 
second, third, fourth flights; again another, and 
at the fifth the bonne unlocks the door, and the 
family enter. 

It is an apartment of four piéces, or rooms, in- 
clusive of the kitchen, and exclusive of the anti- 
chambre ; a small vestibule without light, where, 
if they want an additional room, the servant is 
often put, to sleep, when not domiciled in the 
kitchen. The rest of the suite is composed of a 
salle & manger, a salon, one bedroom, and a 
kitchen. This is a very common partition of the 
upper stories in Parisian houses, and goes under 
the name of a petit appartement. The rooms are 
well furnished. and the first thing which strikes 
the visitor is the lightness of the general effect. 
The window-curtains are of muslin, clean and 
pure ; they cost very little, yet they are exceed- 
ingly elegant ; there is no carpet, but little round 
pieces, woven expressly for the purpose, and 
placed before each chair, and a few low footstools 
or tabourets, do carpet duty ; and the floors are 
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highly polished, and generally of wood, worked 
diagonally. The chairs, tables, and sofas are of 
beauiifal shapes, and the easy chairs are delight- 
ful. Flowers grow in a jardiniére in the win- 
dow, and cut bouquets are in vases on the table, 
and on the chiffoniers, and, on each side of the 
ermolu clock, which is sure to be in the centre 
of the chimney-piece against the mirror—for you 
may be certain of the mirror over the fire-place : 
that is one of the great facts of French furniture, 
never absent. This is the salon. The dining- 
room is more scantily furnished. The floor is of 
hexagon-shaped tiles, and there is no fire-place, 
but a stove instead, which is pretty sure to smoke, 
and quite certain to stifle, without warming you; 
and in summer, flowers und flower-pots stand on 
the ‘stove instead of on the chimney-piece. There 
is a table, there are some chairs, and two arm- 
chairs, a kind of side-board, and a clock—not so 
handsome as the drawing-room clock, but still a 
clock. We pass now to the bed-room, which 
opens into the drawing-room. Indeed, we ought 
to have given the description of the rooms as 
they stand. First, the antichambre, which opens 
into the dining-room ; through the dining-room 
is the salon, and through the salon, with a door 
leading into the antichambre and facing the 
kitchen, is the bed-room. The bed-room is almost 
more tastefully arranged than the salon, for the 
mistress spends chief part of her in-door life 
here. The two beds are close together, and very 
small; they stand within a kind of alcove or re- 
cess, and are almost entirely screened by white 
curtains, bordered with pink, and tied up with 
large pink rosettes, that before the recess. 
The armoire, or wardrobe, is of mahogany, and 
has large mirrored doors; and there is a round 
lass, framed in muslin, tied up also in pink, as 
in the days of Louis Quatorze; and the dressing- 
table, where it stands is clothed in the like dra- 
pery. The washing apparatus, we are bound in 
sorrowful truth to say, is small and inefficient. 
A skeleton tripod, holds one baby basin for the 
whole family, and the ewer is not much larger 
than the milk-jug used for the coffee at breakfast. 
The skeleton has two small ribs; the upper one 
for the soap-dish, and the lower one for a tooth- 
lass—rarely used; but there are none of the 
uxurious addenda of sponge-basin, nail-brush, 
dishes, etc., etc., which we have made necessities. 
We cannot help wondcring how the French are 
able to make themselves even look clean with such 
scanty provision for the purpose. But, passing 
by that lean tripod, we come to vases of artificial 
flowers, placed on the table close by; to another 
clock, not quite so handsome as the one in the 
drawing-room, but very pretty, nevertheless; to 
asofa, an easy chair, a table covered with wo- 
man’s work, more rounds of carpet and circular 
tabourets, and a second wardrobe, also with glass 
doors, for Monsieur le Mari. This completes 
the inventory of the bedroom, which does service 
for the lady's boudoir as well. The servant’s 
room (when she does not sleep in the ante-cham- 
bre) is up stairs, still higher; and the child or 
children sleep with the parents. 
This is an exceedingly common style of house 
arrangement in Paris, and is by no means a de- 
sirable style. It secures a good position and a 
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, respectable appearance, with modest private ac- 


companiments. It does not stamp poverty with 
degradation, and force the less wealthy to herd 
together in low neighborhoods, where house-rent 
is cheap because houses are badly built and badly 
situated. In such a house, barons and marquises 
may live on the best floors, while the other occu- 
pants graduate off, through the well-to-do middle 
classes, up to workpeople in the attics; the gen- 
eral arrangements Gia public to the noble and 
the workman alike. Small as this circumstance 
may seem, it is one of the many causes which re- 
fine the French workman and bring him into 
pleasant brotherhood with the rich and high. 

In an apartment such as we have described; 
where all is simple, elegant, plain, and thorough- 
ly well-assorted ; where there has been very little 
expense and agreat deal of artistic taste in the 
choosing of the furniture; our young wife begins 
her housekeeping, when she does not live with 
the parents of one or the other side, as often 
happens with newly-married people, and which 
is indeed the mode if the wife be young, as she 
generally is. But the little woman we have fol- 
lowed over the pavement of the Italians, has 
earned herself the right of independence now, 
by her motherhood; so she and her husband, 
who is an employé in a government office, have 
established themselves in their present home, 
and have taken their stand as one of the nuclei 
of society. 

But there are other things necessary to domes- 
tic life besides chairs and tables; and a ménage 
must have a well-organized commissariat, as 
well as an upholstery department. Here it is that 
our true Frenchwoman shines pre-eminent. How 
best to market—how to save a few centimes by 
haggling, cheapening, stinting, without absolute 
dishonesty or starvation—employs her faculties 
to the utmost; as much so as a general’s vic- 
tualing his troops in a hostile country. Early 
in the morning, our little woman, so fresh and 
gay in the afternoon, sallies out to market, dress- 
ed in garments that defy appearances and fashion. 
She enquires the price of everything she sees, 
whether she wants the article or not, and offers 
about a third, sometimes half, less than the sum 
demanded for what she does intend to buy. In 
vain the marchands scream at the top of their 
voices to madame, exhorting her to be reasona- 
ble—in vain they pluck her by the sleeve and as- 
sure her that Monsieur son Mari will be charmed 
with her if she take him home these delicious 
greens, or that ravishing asparagus. She tells 
them they must talk common sense, and bids 
them ask such prices of the English, who know 
no better. She generally ends by bargaining her 
articles down to her own prices, and walks off 
with them in triumph: for she has saved perhaps 
a couple of sous by half an hour's vociferation. 
At the butcher's it is the same. 

She helps to cook the dinner she has bought; 
for servants are wasteful with charcoal, and she 
knows to an inch how little she can use. In 
that marvellous place, a French kitchen —where 
two or three little holes in a stove, cook such 
delicate dishes, and perform such culinary feats 
as our great roaring giants of coal fires have no 
conception of—she flits about like a fairy, creat- 
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ing magical messes out of raw material of the 
most ordinary description. She mixes up the 
milk and eggs that make the foundation of the 
soupe a l’osoille, if it be meagre day. This sor- 
rel soup is a great favorite in economical house- 
holds, and is vaunted as being highly rafraichiss- 
ant for the blood; indeed, one of the most re- 
freshing things you can take, next to a tisane of 
lime flowers. She mixes the salad—oil, salt, and 
pepper, are all she puts into it; she fries the po- 
tato chips, or peeps into the pot of haricots, or 
sees that the spinach is clean, and the asparagus 
properly boiled. And then she turns to the plat 
sucré, or sweet dish, if she have one for dinner— 
the riz au rhum, or the ceufs a la neige, or the 
eréme a vanille—all simple enough and cheap, 
and not to be unwittingly rejected, if properly 
made. In fact our friend does the work of head 
cook; the servant doing the dirty work. Yes, 
though alady born and bred, refined, elegant, 
and agreeable in society, a belle in her way, yet 
she does not think it beneath her dignity to 
lighten the household expenses by practical 
economy and activity. The dinner of a French 
family is cheap and simple. There is always 
soup, the meat of the stew-pan—sometimes, if 
not very strict in expenditure, another plate of 
meat—-generally two vegetables dressed and eaten 
separately; and sometimes, not always, a sweet 
_ dish. If not that, a little fruit, such as may be 

cheapest and in the ripest season. But there is 
very little of each thing; and it is rather in ar- 
rangement than in material that they appear 
rich. The idea that the French are gourmands 
in private life is incorrect. They spend little on 
eating, and they eat inferior things ; though their 
cookery is rather a science than a mere accident 
of civilization. At home the great aim of the 
French is to save; and any self-sacrifice that 
will lead to this result is cheerfully undertaken, 
more especially in eating and in the luxury of 
mere idleness. No Frenchwoman will spend a 
shilling to save herself trouble, She would rath- 
er work like a dray-horse to buy an extra yard 
of ribbon, or a new pair of gloves, than lie on 
the softest sofa in the world in placid fine-lady- 
ism, with crumpled gauze or bare hands. 

A word, too, on the more feminine matters of 
economy; for they are curiosities in their way, 
and may be of use to one class of the readers of 
Household Words. Only those who have seen 
the results of this side of saving would believe in 
their possibility, unless initiated in the process. 
A Frenchwoman cleans her gloves, light boots, 
ribbons, silks, and laces, at the cost of a few 
sous, and with surprising success. They pass 
for new at any but the closest inspection, and 
are worthy to do so. A» Frenchwoman never 
buys a lining for a new gown; she cuts up her 
old gowns, or worn-out petticoats instead. She 
unpicks and stitches up again, changes, turns. 
irons, and renews, until every inch of the stuff 
has served half-a-dozen purposes, and there is 
not an unworn thread left in the whole garment. 
A Frenchwoman is always noticeable for her 
clean linen—cuffs and collars always white and 
fresh ; but then she works them herself, and 
washes them at hoine ; and thus procures another 
large feminine luxury at small cost. It is the 
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same with her table-linen. Napkins at breakfast, 
napkins at dinner, and fresh tablecloths or upper 
napkins constantly renewed. These real luxu- 
ries are also gained by industry and energy, for 
the bonne washes them at home. But perhaps, 
if she have only one child, our little woman keeps 
no servant, and gets on with a femme de ménage, 
or a femme de journée, who comes twice in the 
day; to clean the house in the morning, and 
aghin in the afternoon to help prepare dinner, 
and wash up the service afterwards. In this 
case, there is a frotteur once or twice a week—a 
man who scrubs and polishes the floors by skat- 
ing over them on brushes, The water, wood, 
and charcoal are brought up by men; and, 
by the way, the water-carrier is generally one of 
the honestest men of the quarter, and may be 
trusted like a commissioner, or the horologer who 
winds up the clock in a hotel. And it is our 
little woman’s supreme delight, after she has 
dusted all the ornaments in her rooms, and su- 
perintended the secoud déjedner, to dress her- 
self smart and gay, and sit at the open window 
and work ; and amusement varied in the summer 
by leaning out of the window, which she will do 
many times in the day; especially if it commands 
a street. After dining che may be invariably 
seen there, side by side with her husband, who 
is probably smoking, and frequently, if it be very 
warm, in his shirt-sleeves. After they have 
lounged there for half-an-hour, they stroll into 
the Champs Elysées, or on to the Boulevards, 
and, if he is in a good humor, they take chairs 
at a café chantant, and sip a glass of sherbet, or 
acup of black café; and thus for a few sous— 
perhaps she saved them between the butcher’s 
and the greengrocer’s to-day—they enjoy music, 
fresh air, society, and gaiety, in their most inno- 
cent and attractive forms. Or they go to the 
play: especially on Sundays, after they have 
done their duty at the eleven o’clock mass. 

Our government employé is poor, it is true. 
IIe has only about a hundred pounds a year,— 
perhaps he may make up three thousand francs, 
or a hundred and twenty pounds; but thousands 
of well-dressed young married people have no 
more, and many who look every bit as well as 
they, have not so much. They think their fine 
toilettes and their theatre tickets well purchased 
by a few stinted dinners and a little extra handi- 
work. They would rather slave in the mornings, 
and enjoy themselves in the evenings, than spend 
& monotonous existence of dull idleness and lazy 
respectability. Perhaps they are not so far out 
in their code of social philosophy. 

Nothing can be more innocent than.the plea- 
sures of a French family, and nothing more do- 
mestic, if domesticity mean family union, and 
not house incarceration. A French father and 
mother take their children with them wherever 
they go. Into the Tuileries gardens, that para- 
dise for little people ; into the Bois de Boulogne, 
and under the shadow of the stately trees of 
Saint Germains ; or through the royal avenues 
of Versailles. Wherever they are, there is mon 
fils of six or seven years old, and ma fille of 
two or three. They see no degradation in amus- 
ing even their youngest children; and you will 
often observe a stalwart fellow, six foot high, 
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dandling his baby as deftly as a professional 
nurse; and that before the open eyes of the 
whole Tuileries world. People don’t laugh at 
him for it; some respect him, but most take it 
as a matter of course—they do just the same 
themselves. This does not look like that uni- 
versal renunciation of family ties which has long 
been a popular idea among us concerning the 
French. Indeed, they live more with each other 
than we do; and are both more respectful to the 
aged and more careful of the young. The affec- 
tionate respect paid to parents is peculiarly de- 
lightful, and must strike every English person 
who mixes in French society. As for the chil- 
dren, they live entirely with the parents. After 
a certain age, gencrally after they are four years 
old, they dine with them at six o’clock, and they 
are never absent from the mother’s side until 
they go to a college or a convent to be educated. 
Thousands of young French girls have never 
slept a night away from the paternal roof; and, 
if thoroughly well brought up, their bedrooms 
open into, and are only approached from, the 
mother’s. French nurses and mothers are ex- 
ceedingly indulgent, and have a great horror of 
Englishwomen, whom they believe to be harsh 
and cruel. Only those deeply bitten by the 
Anglo-mania, which Béranger reprobates, would 
place an Englishwoman near their children. It 
is a common saying that those who keep an 
English servant must keep a servant to attend 
on her. 

However, it is certain that a little wholesome 
discipline might not be thrown away on the 
Adolphes and the Eulalies of our acquaintance ; 
and a strong-hearted Saxon, of good sense and 
vigorous mind, might work a salutary reform 
among many of those tiny Gallic rebels who set 
at naught all law, and utterly despise all order. 
Still, if the result be that the children are over- 
spoiled, at least it proves the kind-heartedness 
and patience of the parents. It is a strange and 
at first sight an anomalous fact, that a nation so 
free and individual as the French in many things, 
supports such stringent parental discipline as 
their code allows. Up to the age of twenty-one, 
& son may be imprisoned by his father for vi- 
cious, or, as we should term it fast, habits—gam- 
ing, contracting debts, and so forth. At no time 
of his life, if he be not a widower, can he marry 
without his parents’ consent, unless he have re- 
course to three judicial citations. A mother has 
power over her daughter to the end of her life, 
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if she be not married; and it is a common form 
of punishment for unworthy mothers, to deprive 
them of this power for a tem of years. Again, 
the practice, universal even among the poorest, 
of saving up marriage portions for the daughters, 
shows that the parental affections can take the 
form of self-sacrifice as well as of over-indulgence. 
Then, as to the more purely domestic habits. In 
the middle class, once a week certainly, perhaps 
oftener, they have family réunions of fathers and 
brothers, and sisters and mothers, and they make 
dinners, and form parties, only among them- 
selves, with wonderftl zeal and constancy. Our 
little woman, for instance, has a married brother, 
and her husband has another married brother, 
and a sister also married ; and these several fra- 
ternities, with their children, and fathers, and 
mothers, make up a goodly company. Yet, large 
as this home circle is, it all converges into a 
point once or twice a weck; and dinners and 
soirées are given in the most domestic manner 
possible. True, the husbands sometimes go out 
and smoke their cigars in a café, and read the 
newspapers there, while sipping their absinthe 
and water, or chocolate; and sometimes, too, 
they dine out together at a restaurant, instead 
of at home. But these facts argue no want of 
family feeling. They are simply characteristics 
of Parisian life, not necessarily including either 
license of habits or indifference. Indeed, the 
whole tenor of the French middle-class life is 
strongly the reverse; although we know this is a 
new view of French character, and one which 
many will not accept. 

On the whole, there are many worse things 
than a French ménage, with its cheapness, its 
gaiety, its out-of-door pleasures, its social charms 
and artistic arrangement. And though that 
little dark-eyed woman has the terrible fault of 
perverting the thing that is, and of reading let- 
ters that don’t belong to her, and of suspecting 
every one she knows, sees, or hears of, of im- 
moral practices, yet, in spite of these fearful 
misdemeanors, there is something so arch, ani- 
mated, and bright in her, that, between her tact 
and her cleverness, her gracious manners and 
her spirituelle conversation, she is a very fasci- 
nating little person. If she were but truthful 
and severely honorable—which she is not always, 
more’s the pity!—she would be an admirable 
specimen of feminine attractiveness and loveable 
womanhood. 
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Tue bathing-rooms in all the public baths 
were, until very lately, common to both sexes ; 
but by an order from the Government the sexes 
are now separated, and each has one large room 
apart. But this very commendable attempt to 
introduce a degree of delicacy unknown before 
has not quite established the principle. In the 
general apartment into which we first entered 
many of both sexes were waiting to enter two 
crowded bath-rooms ; and the scene already pre- 


sented sufficient proof that the letter of the| 





order alone was yet complied with, or perhaps 
understood. About a dozen of the coarser sex 
were seen, dimly, however, through a dense mist, 
some passing to and fro, and others sitting upon 
benches by the walls, all quite in the independent 
state of nature; and about as many of the fair 
sex, in a condition almost equally independent, 
yet not ashamed, or apparently in the least de- 
gree conscious of any indelicacy whatsoever. 
We were, however, in an atmosphere in which 
clothes were scarcely supportable, and which 
made us soon put off the greater part of our 
own. Habit reconciles us to almost everything. 
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Indeed, there was so much bustle and ae 
ance of business in procuring tickets for admis- 
sion into the bathing rooms, from an attendant 
who stood within a counter, upon which a small 
lamp was burning, and with the entrances and 
exits of bathers and attendants, that the scene 
was more calculated to remind us of cases 
and positions in which we are sometimes 
by necessity, where the mind is too 

much occupied, perhaps by some work of 
charity, to leave room for niceness in its per- 
ceptions, rather than presented the charac- 
ter which rn is apt to impress. After 
having cast off almost all our remaining clothes, 
which *was absolutely necessary before we pro- 
ceeded further in our investigations, both on ac- 
count of the state of the atmosphere, and the 
dashing of water in all directions within the 
baths which we were about to enter, we were led 
by an attendant into an apartment full of 
bathers, where we found ourselves in an atmos- 
phere at a temperature between forty and forty- 
five degrees of Réaumur, as the usual heat, and 
in the midst of figures still dimly seen through 
the mist, which was here doubly more dense than 
that in the outer chamber, and in such a scene of 
confusion, that it was not until we had nearly 
reached the termination of the long room, 
crowded with bathers on both sides, that we 
were aware of what now appeared—that we 
were breaking the letter as well as the spirit of 
the new law, and parading about among the 
daughters instead of the sons of the land. ) 
this discovery, however, we made our retreat. 
We took, after this, a little more minute survey 
of the apartments that it was lawful for us to 
enter. But, instead of attempting any further de- 
scription of the scene within the common bath- 
ing-rooms, I shall state more exactly the man- 
ner in which the private bath which I took was 
administered ; and when it is remembered that 
the same process is in action upon sixty or sev- 
enty bathers at the same time in the public bath, 
the scene there will be easily conceived. We had 
not to leave the public bath-house to find private 
baths, there being several passing good within it ; 
and we each now chose his own room, and en- 
tered accompanied by an attendant, which is in- 
dispensable. In that which I chose, I found an 
ante-room used for the purpose of undressing. 
Here I observed the thermometer was at thirty- 
eight degrees of heat. But upon opening the 
door, and entering the proper bathing-room, 
where the temperature was at forty-scven degrees, 
I found the heat almost insupportable. At the 
moment of meeting this atmosphere, the respira- 
tion became sufficiently difficult to be slightly 
painful. But this effect of the sudden change 
sed away as the perspiration increased ; and I 
afterwards felt no inconvenience when the heat 
was augmented to fifty degrees. Upon one side 
of the room, two large wash-tubs were standing 
beneath two enormous metal cocks ; and, upon 
the other, there was a stove fixed in the wall. The 
process commences by the bather pos him- 
self standing in a shallow tub, which is filled by 
the attendant with water mixed to an agreeable 
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temperature. The attendant then proceeds to 
‘ood quantities of water over the head of the 
ther, and next to rub his body with dried grass. 
After this has been a little while persevered in, 
the bather is placed, sitting, upon a bench ; and 
the perspiration now runs down the body in 
streams. But the rubbing is still persevered in 
for about ten minutes longer. The next step is 
an exposure to the contrary extreme, which is 
not the most agreeable part of the process. It is 
now necessary for the bather to mount to a bench 
about four feet high; and while he is seated here, a 
bucket of icy cold water. drawn from the second 
cock is dashed against his back. The effect of this 
is to start the whole vital frame, as if the electric 
spark had passed through the body, from which 
now proceed fresh floods of perspiration more 
rofuse than ever. The next step is scarcely 
ess severe, and again in the opposite extreme. 
Water is now thrown into the metal stove, from 
which you are not far distant, and from which in- 
stantly rushes out a hot vapor with such force, that 
it is especially necessary to have the back turned 
to receive it, and at the same time to shut the eyes. 
Lastly, the bather mounts to a bench considera- 
bly higher than that upon which he has hitherto 
been sitting, in search of still greater heat ; and 
the attendant, now armed with a birch bough, on 
which the dried leaves are preserved for the pur- 
pose, proceeds to a thorough sweeping or brush- 
ing of the bather, rather than rubbing, which ap- 
pears to apply friction enough to restore the cir- 
culation (which by this time has become languid) 
> the outer parts of the body —Hill’s Travels 
in a, 
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We have received the following uew books 
from the publishers :— 


The Works of Joseph Addison. Vol. V. Messrs. 
Putnam & Co. have now completed this hand- 
some edition. It includes the whole contents of 
Bishop Head’s edition, with Letters and other 
Pieces, not found in any previous collection ; 
and Macaulay’s Essay on his Life and Works. 
Edited, with Explanatory Notes, by George 
Washington Greene. 


than Addison remains, 
cene reclaims our youth, 


“ No whiter pa 
He from the taste obs 
And sets the passions on the side of truth ; 
Forms the soft bosom with the gentlest art, 
And pours each human virtue through the heart.” 
Pope. 


The Agriculture of Massachusetts, as shown in the 
Returns of the Agricultural Societies, 1853. Pre- 
pared by Charles L. Flint, Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture.— The State has done a public 
good by causing Mr. Flint to prepare this valu- 
able record. Mr. Flint has also sent us his First 
Annaal Report as Secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture : Jan. 1854, 
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